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Schools Foster Experimen- 
tation — Articles featured 
in the May issue treat the 
following topics: ASCD’s 
role in cooperative cur- 
riculum_ research. Educa- 
tional research and_ the 
solution of practical prob- 
lems. Our research re- 
sponsibilities. Teachers as 
researchers. A community 
youth development proj- 
ect. Group development 
in a junior high school 
student council. Values 
in more extensive student 
teaching. 
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Matervals of Learning —and Learning 


FRED P. BARNES 


Fred P. Barnes, assistant professor of education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, asserts that “materials of learning must be defined, selected, 


used and evaluated in concrete relation to their usefulness at some point 


on the continuum of purposeful school learning.” 


DEFINITIONS of instructional mate- 
rials per se are puzzle-headed and de- 
luding. How to separate these ma- 
terials from other aspects of the learn- 
er’s environment remains an unsolved 
problem; except by recourse to vapor- 
ous semantics which result in equating 
materials one with another and even- 
tually and logically with all objective 
elements in the universe. So, one repu- 
table educational book 
teased “Tnstruc- 
tional materials include anything which 


recent 
definition: 


and 
out this 
contributes to the learning process.” 
A facetious reader would be tempted 
to ask, “What doesn’t?” 


THE ENVIRONMENT EDUCATES 


Truly, it is the environment which 
educates; the sources outside an indi- 
vidual which give rise to experience. 
Realization of this axiom has led stu- 
dents of education to stress control of 
the environment as a chief pedagogi- 
cal problem. Dewey was concerned with 
the meanings of the problem in their 
full relationships with the business of 
education: “The educator’s part in the 
enterprise of education is to furnish the 
environment’ which _ stimulates __ re- 
sponses and directs the learner’s course. 
In the last analysis, all that the educa- 
tor can do is modify stimuli so that re- 


sponse will as surely as is possible re- 
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sult in the formation of desirable intel- 
lectual and emotional dispositions.” ! 

But Dewey was not content to leave 
this observation in its generalized 
phraseology. Elsewhere, he continued: 
‘A primary responsibility of educators 
is that they not only be aware of the 
the shaping of 
environing con- 


general principle of 
actual experience by 
ditions, but that they also recognize in 
the concrete what surroundings are 
conducive to having experiences that 
lead to growth.” ? 

And in another place, he pressed 
further for specificity in the conditions 
of learning: ‘Unless experience is so 
conceived that the result is a plan for 
deciding upon subject-matter, upon 
methods of instruction and discipline, 
and upon material equipment and so- 
cial organization of the school, it is 
wholly in the air. It is reduced to a 
form of words which may be emo- 
tionally stirring but for which any 
other set of words might equally well 
be substituted unless they indicate op- 
erations to be initiated and executed.” * 

Dewey reasoned that educative en- 


1John Dewey. Democracy and Education. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, c1916. p. 
212. 

2John Dewey. Experience and Education. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1939. 


P- 35- 
3 Ibid., p. 17-18. 
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vironing conditions must be seen in 
specific terms based on the “experi- 
ential continuum,” “interaction” be- 
tween the individual and his environ- 
ment, and the “deliberate educating 
of the young.” His emphasis on con- 
crete recognition of educative situa- 
tions may well be seen in his comment: 
“There is no such thing as educational 


value in the abstract.” 4 


NEED FOR A PLAN 


This takes us back to the enigma 
of defining instructional materials. But 
it also provides a starting point for 
understanding and dealing with them. 
Attempting to deal with materials as 
an abstraction is an unrewarding and 
unenlightening occupation. However, 
if the materials problem can be dealt 
with in terms of a plan for concretely 
deciding upon which experiences lead 
to growth and what materials in that 
environment will best result in de- 
sirable dispositions, education may not 
be “wholly in the air.” 


A BEGINNING PLACE 

The search for a plan which clearly 
indicates decisions to be made and pro- 
cedures to be followed might well start 
with the failure to define materials of 
learning. The basic fault here lies in 
discussing materials as though they 
possessed educative values in and of 
themselves. Textbooks, films, maps, 
globes, paints, clay, pictures, charts, 
workbooks, encyclopedias, newspapers, 
tools, community resources, phono- 
graph records, toys, science equipment, 
sand tables, and bulletins are each fre- 
quently defended as having inherent 





4 Ibid., p. 46. 
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qualities which produce educational 
magic. Nothing could be more mis- 
taken. Unless the materials of learning 
are seen in close interrelationship with 
the objectives and processes of school 
learning they are void of meanings 
which might lead to educative experi- 
ences of value. 

Our first step toward a plan, then, 
is clearly indicated. The materials of 
learning must be defined, selected, used 
and evaluated in concrete relation to 
their usefulness at some point on the 
continuum of purposeful school learn- 
ing. Any given material has value only 
as it promotes desirable development of 
the learner at a specific time on his 
route adult levels of under- 
standing and performance. This view 
of materials makes essential a clear and 
definite conception of the learning ob- 
jectives and processes of the school. De- 
termination of objectives and processes 
follows as steps two and three in the 
evolution of the plan. Obviously, space 
limitations prevent any detailed analy- 
sis of these steps here. However, suf- 
ficient basic points to establish direc- 


toward 


tion may be made. 


LEARNING OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of school learning 
may be given integrity through two 
observations. The first of these is that 
the learning in school should not be 
the same as the learning which is life. 
The school may deal with the materials 
of the culture but the learnings in- 
tended should be unique to the school. 
While the learnings which are life are 
fortuitous and largely unconscious in 
intent, school learnings should delib- 
erately be selected through planned en- 
vironments which will result in con- 
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scious acquisition of knowledge for use. 
On this point, Dewey wrote a helpful 
statement: “It is not the business of 
the school to transport youth from an 
environment of activity into one of 
cramped study of the records of other 
men’s learning; but to transport them 
from an environment of relatively 
chance activities (accidental in the re- 
lation they bear to insight and thought) 
into one of activities selected with ref- 
erence to guidance of learning.” 

The second observation is that the 
long-range target for all grade levels 
of the school should be accurate per- 
ception and use of adult-organized sub- 
ject-matter. Referring to Dewey, again: 
“When education is based in theory 
and practice upon experience, it goes 
without saying that the organized sub- 
ject-matter of the adult and the special- 
ist cannot provide the starting point. 
Nevertheless, it represents the goal to- 
ward which education should continu- 
ously move.”’® 

From the starting point on, the 
school should guide the pupil continu- 
ously toward better intellectual order- 
ing of experience. It is within this 
sequence that the various materials of 
learning (materials for educative expe- 
rience) begin to take on meaning and 
be capable of differentiation. 

Thus, the learning objectives of the 
school, as a simplified and_ selective 
environment, are to continuously work 
toward increasingly complex intellect- 
ual ordering of experience through 
selection of experiences which will in- 
creasingly promote conscious awareness 
of knowing. 


5 Democracy and Education, p. 320. 
6 Experience and Education, p. 103. 
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THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The process of school learning draws 
its distinguishing characteristics from 
the kind of learning the school’s ob- 
jectives imply. The process should be 
directional, developmental, and delib- 
erately guided toward a goal—the 
achievement of mature mind. Dewey 
expressed something like this in his 
discussion of the development of sub- 
ject matter in the learner: “In its first 
estate, knowledge exists as the content 
of intelligent ability—power to do. 
This kind of subject matter, or known 
material, is expressed in familiarity or 
acquaintance with things. Then this ma- 
terial gradually is surcharged and deep- 
ened through communicated knowl- 
edge or information. Finally, it is en- 
larged and worked over into rationally 
or logically organized material—that of 
the one who, relatively speaking, is ex- 
pert in the subject. . . Recognition of 
the natural course of development . . 
always sets out with situations which 
involve learning by doing.” 7 

Students of pedagogy in the subject 
areas which lend themselves to tangi- 
ble observation of learning as it de- 
velops, have worked out refinements 
of Dewey’s formulation. Educators in 
art, arithmetic, and physical education 





have noted a progression in the learn- 
ing process which begins with: (a) a 
readiness to accept and seek the learn- 
ings indicated; then moves to (b) a level 
of exploration and discovery; which 
grows into (c) ability to verbalize and 
symbolize constructs gained from ear- 
lier experience; which makes possible 
(d) systematic generalizations pregnant 
with interrelated meanings. 


7 Democracy and Education, p. 216-17. 
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Teachers in the fine and applied 
arts, swimming, ball-playing, cooking, 
arithmetic, and similar subjects take 
it for granted that effective teaching 
does not begin with adults’ refined con- 
structs about the subject. The begin- 
ning place is with active occupations 
at the crude level of the immature 
learner. It would be ludicrous, indeed, 
to teach naive learners how to swim, 
catch a ball, cook, or make change, 
through recourse only to a book-for-the- 
subject. ‘(The more mature learner can 
learn much of value, in these very areas, 
from experts who have systematized 
and interrelated for communication the 
necessary abilities and knowledges. 

In spite of the fact there is no evi- 
dence that any learnings differ in basic 
process from the ones cited, instruc- 
tion in history, geography, spelling, and 
the like still begins and ends with the 
book, which is a compilation of sys- 
tematic generalizations; the end point. 

The process of school learning is 
from naivete to maturity. For a particu- 
lar learning, an adult may be naive. 
For another learning, a child may be 
mature. Thus, the principle deals with 
the experiential state of the learner, 
not necessarily with chronological age. 
But for any learner, the learning pro- 
gression is through the four steps, from 
naivete toward maturity. 

The school deals with a double- 
headed problem: All children are im- 
mature when measured against levels 
of adult operation. However, any child 
may be temporarily mature at his own 
level of development. Because of this 
bifurcated problem, a plan for deciding 
upon experiences and materials must 
be capable of dealing with both prob- 
lems at the same time. 
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Now, we have the necessary under- 
girding for constructing a plan which 
can “indicate operations to be initiated 
and executed” in the selection, use, and 
improvement of materials for learning. 
Materials are to be defined in terms 
of their concrete interrelationships with 
phases of learning from naivete to ma- 
turity. In turn, the phases of learning 
gain meaning from the objectives of 
school learning which focus on con- 
scious learning from raw experience 
through refined intellectual ordering 
of vicarious experiences. 


MATERIALS CLASSIFIED 


One consideration remains: Since the 
four progressive phases in the learning 
process imply a continuum from direct 
experience to reasoning with abstract 
symbols as materials, it is reasonable to 
categorize materials of learning accord- 
ing to types which indicate kinds of 
materials best calculated to promote 
efficient learning at each of the four 
learning levels. 

The task remains to put together 
(a) types of learning materials, (b) four 
phases of conscious learning, and (c) 
the learning objectives of the school. 
Because these are interrelated and be- 
cause they must be seen as parts of the 
same process, they are presented in 
graphical form. (See Figure 1.) Ob- 
viously, the graph does not imply 
tight lines of demarcation between the 
various steps but rather indicates a 
directional flow which naturally in- 
volves overlap. 


Four OPERATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Further understanding of the model 
may be promoted by reference to cer- 
tain operational assumptions concern- 
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ing its use in deciding upon experi- 
ences and materials which will guide 
learning in desirable directions. Four 
such assumptions have been selected: 


e In situations where the pupil is 
naive, learning proceeds best from con- 
crete, direct experiences and materials. 
e In situations where the pupil is ma- 
ture, learning proceeds most efficiently 
from symbolic materials. 

e Continuity in school learning may 
be found in the pupil's directional 
growth from naivete to maturity. 

e The continuity factor is of prime 
importance both in relatively short- 
range, specific learning situations and 
also in general, long-range maturing 
toward adult levels of performance. 
The model is useful to indicate suc- 
cessive choices to be made, for example 
in a unit of work, and also to indicate 
choices in terms of “the long look 
ahead.” 


SEVEN SHOCKING HYPOTHESES 


The model, together with the opera- 
tional assumptions, now makes pos- 
sible pointed hypotheses concerning the 
various materials of learning. It is at 
this point that “operations to be in- 
itiated and executed” gain a rationale 
and materials to be selected for par- 
ticular purposes become capable of sen- 
sible differentiation and _ definition. 
With a view toward being more sug- 
gestive than exhaustive, seven hypothe- 
ses have been chosen for purposes of 
this report. They are intentionally 
phrased in negative terms to empha- 
size the relatively restricted use of any 
particular material for learning, once 
it is defined in relation to school learn- 
ing process and objectives. 
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The seven hypotheses follow: 


e Direct experiences may limit learn- 
ing. Although this is a proper begin- 
ning place for building meaning, there 
is a point at which concrete objects 
become cumbersome to thought. Con- 
tinued beyond this point, direct experi- 
ences may freeze learning at levels of 
immaturity, 

e Schoolroom “activities” may prevent 
valuable learnings. Related to the pre- 
ceding statement, this hypothesis sug- 
gests that overt activity, for its own 
sake, may crowd out the contemplation 
and concentration necessary to mean- 
ingful study and practice. 


e Many and different materials may be 
confusing. The current emphasis on 
varied materials in the school environ- 
ment may result in disintegration of the 
learning process if their selection is 
helter-skelter and not the result of plan- 
ning toward progressive organization 
of information and ideas. 

e Instructional films may be great time 
wasters. Movies have neither the multi- 
sensory value of direct experiences nor 
the intellectual sweep and depth of the 
printed page. Used indiscriminately or 
faddishly they fail to enrich constructs 
already forming. 

e Books may represent the most un- 
economical avenue to learning. By 
definition, shallow verbal facility is 
a miseducation and extravagant of 
time invested. Books cannot help the 
immature learner toward enriched and 
meaningful constructs. They must be 
interpreted by the reader through the 
constructs he brings to the reading. 
In this respect they are most economi- 
cal as aids to the reader’s developing 
generalizations, 
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e Charts and maps may conceal mean- 
ings. ‘These materials consist of short- 
hand symbols to represent meanings. 
They are highly concentrated repre- 
sentations of complex situations. To the 
learner, who does not possess sufficiently 
clear and rich intellectual images to 
match the symbols, they may remain 
as meaningless hieroglyphics. 

e Oral and written language may lead 
to totally false constructs. Language is 
omnipresent and too seldom is recog- 
nized as consisting of abstractions. Chil- 
dren’s boners, far from being neat mor- 
sels for adult humor, are ready evi- 
dence of the false constructs naive 
learners may gain from language be- 
yond their experience. 


Turned inside-out, these seven nega- 
tively-phrased hypotheses indicate posi- 
tive reasons for particular usages of the 
materials If the 
soundly based, decisions on learning 


discussed, model is 
experiences to be selected and mate- 
arranged in learning en- 
may all be subjected to 


rials to be 
vironments 


the same sort of critical selection. Just 
as there is no educational value in the 
abstract, so there probably is no ma- 
terial of learning of value in the ab- 
stract. With a particular group of pu- 
pils, at a particular time and in a par- 
ticular place, particular educative en- 
vironments must be provided with 
learning materials selected to lead the 
learners from some stage of naivete to- 
ward maturity. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


This is a theory based on many other 
theories. It concerns the ordering of 
the educative environment according 
to a definite plan. If it is true that “all 
that the educator can do is modify 
stimuli so that response will ... result 
in the formation of desirable intellec- 
tual and emotional dispositions,” then 
empirical testing and research on the 
theory is a prime pedagogical need. 
Through such testing there lies prom- 
ise of refinement for both the materials 
of learning and the achievements of 
modern education. 





ASCD announces a new pamphlet publication: 


Bibliography on Supervision and Curriculum Development 


e Prepared by an ASCD Committee under direction of Johnnye V. 


Cox, chairman. 


e An annotated bibliography on outstanding publications in supervision 
and curriculum development during the past ten years. 


Order from: 


Price 50 cents 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Planning the High School for 


Tomorrow’s Curriculum 


LAWRENCE B. PERKINS 


How can the architect assist high schools in preparing to meet the 


tremendous increase in pupil population now on its way through the 
elementary schools? Lawrence B. Perkins, A.1.A., of the firm of Perkins 


and Will, Chicago 6, Illinois, states that the architect’s main function 


“is in surveying existing plant in terms of future curriculum, and 


relating future building programs to the educational program.” 


COMPLETING A YEAR’S SURVEY 
of public school buildings in the 
United States, an overseas architect 
recently commented that he had seen 
five school buildings he considered 
noteworthy. None were high schools. 

Our visiting commentator was im- 
pressed particularly by the apparent 
concern of American educators and 
architects with the emotional needs 
of children. His five “noteworthy” ele- 
mentary schools all possessed certain 
common characteristics. 


@ A sense of space, both real and 
artificial, Real space was provided 
in large, flexible classrooms, or ad- 
joining workrooms, for the learning 
by doing projects essential to con- 
temporary educational concepts, and 
for attention to individuals and 
small groups. Apparent space was 
created by large window walls, uni- 
fying the classrooms with the world 
outdoors, and adding the natural 
colors of sky, foliage and snow to the 
interior decor. 

@ An informal, home-like atmos- 
phere. Gay colors, child-scaled ceil- 
ings and furniture, understandable 
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natural materials, and the organiza- 
tion of the buildings into small, 
easily grasped elements, that in effect 
give each age group their own school. 
All five approached, at least psycho- 
logically, the cottage 
school concept. 

@ Self-sufficiency. Playrooms, visual 
aid rooms, libraries, cafeterias, ad- 
ministrative facilities were scaled to 
school 


campus or 


the requirements of each 
system’s curriculum, yet provision 
was made for serving the community 
as a whole after hours. Classrooms 
themselves were generally self-con- 


tained. 


These common characteristics are 
generally accepted as goals in the plan- 
ning of elementary schools today. Un- 
fortunately their application to high 
school architecture has been rare. 
Some remarkable elementary school 
buildings planned from 25 to 50 years 
ago by pioneering architects of the 
modern “Chicago” school, revealed 
evidence of an understanding of these 
principles. Full exploitation of them 
was hindered, however, by limitations 


of traditional building materials, and 
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by an evident desire of both school 
administrators and architects to frost 
their buildings with an old world style. 

A renaissance of these principles was 
brought to the attention of educators 
in the Crow Island School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, completed in 1940. The archi- 
tects, Eliel Saarinen, Eero Saarinen, 
and Perkins, Wheeler and Will, have 
received far more than their just due 
as pioneers of this contemporary type 
of school. None of the appropriate 
architectural elements of this build- 
ing, or its successors, could have been 
created without a controlling educa- 
tional philosophy, the bones around 
which the architects moulded the ulti- 
mate form. 


School Design: Result of Democratic 
Planning 


Crow Island was no accident. The 
building merely expressed in brick and 
wood the imaginative and democratic 
educational philosophies that Win- 
netka had practiced for years. In fact, 
many of Crow Island’s ideals had been 
incorporated in Winnetka’s Skokie and 
Hubbard Woods schools, built 20 years 
earlier, by the late Dwight Heald Per- 
kins, under the same school administra- 
tion, that of Carleton Washburne. 

Crow Island’s most important inno- 
vations in plan and design actually 
originated from the democratic plan- 
ning of teachers, caretakers, parents, 
school board members, and above all, 
children. These innovations have stood 
the test of the school’s first dozen years 
because they were grounded solidly on 
the experience of both school and com- 
munity in shaping their own curricu- 
lum and activities around the needs 
of children. 
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Scores of elementary schools planned 
since World War II have achieved 
appropriate solutions to children’s 
needs independently through the same 
processes. Many communities, particu- 
larly younger suburban and rural vil- 
lages, have produced distinguished, 
livable school structures. They have 
been aided by nearly half a century of 
devoted study by educational psychol- 
ogy, and practical testing of progressive 
ideas in daily teaching practice. Often 
teachers, administrators and_ school 
board members in these young growing 
villages have been young in fact as well 
as spirit. They enjoyed the benefit of 
progressive ideas in their own educa- 
tional background. The testing of time 
has made possible a general agreement 
on elementary school curriculum and 
administration, which has led to sound 
solutions of school building problems. 

The very nature of elementary school 
buildings has been governed to some 
degree by the nature of the commu- 
nities which they serve. School build- 
ing in larger, built up cities has gone 
forward at a proportionately slower 
pace. The villages have been built up 
rapidly, with scores of small, single- 
family homes, housing young veterans 
and their postwar babies. The time and 
distance economics of transportation, 
by foot, bicycle and bus, and soaring 
construction costs, have contributed to 
the contemporary school building pat- 
tern—smaller, child-scaled schools, 
spread over adequate school and park 
sites. 


High School Plants Must Expand 


The rising tide of war babies has 
not yet hit the high schools, It will, 
with thunderous impact, in the next 
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five years. And, because high school 
districts are organized, generally, to 
serve the populations of half a dozen, 
or more, elementary districts, high 
schools will probably serve populations 
double or more those for which they 
were built. 

The problem of expanding. high 
school plants must be solved at a time 
when the very concept of secondary 
education is in a state of flux. Admin- 
istrators face serious decisions in plan- 
ning the proportionate spaces to be 
devoted to academic, industrial arts, 
physical education and community 
services. More often than not, their 
decisions must be based on _ practical 
administrative problems and maxi- 
nium utilization of space, rather than 
on solutions to the problems of adoles- 
cent youth. As high school populations 
double, many high school plants can 
easily become Frankensteins with ad- 
ministrative problems so enormous 
that they will overshadow those con- 
cerning the welfare of the students 
themselves. 

In addition to housing the maximum 
number of students at minimum cost, 
tomorrow’s high school must equip 
each student as fully as possible for the 
problems he will face in the next step 
in his career. Thus the high school 
must resolve the conflicting ideas of 
general education and specialized edu- 
cation. Should the college preparatory 
student focus entirely on the academic 
fields that he will pursue in the uni- 
versity? Should the vocational student 
acquire technical skills to the exclusion 
of social studies, the arts, and other 
subjects that will contribute to his 
equipment as a citizen? The solutions 
to these questions, reached in each 
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school system, will largely determine 
the types of space to be built, and 
the proportion to be given to each. 


Two Trends Are Emerging 


Because attitudes on these questions 
are changing so rapidly, the solutions 
cannot be reached by administrators, 
board members and architects alone. 
They must receive the fullest, thought- 
ful study from teachers, pupils and 
parents, who working together demo- 
cratically, can evolve the curriculum 
that fulfills most closely the needs of 
their community and their childen. 

We believe that two important 
trends will emerge in high school plan- 
ning. The first is flexzbility. Spaces will 
be planned for double and triple use 
in the crowded years ahead, and for 
adaptability to changing ideas of cur- 
riculum as the maturing concept of the 
high school’s role emerges from the 
present state of flux. 

The second is a reversal of the trend 
to huge, central high school plants 
serving oversized districts. High school 
plants may be held to workable size 
by re-districting in line with popula- 
tion shifts, 

Some districts will avoid unwieldy 
giants by assigning an increasingly im- 
portant “‘safety-valve” role to the junior 
high school, which can shift readily 
from a 6-2-4 to a 6-3-3 pattern as the 
birth tide progresses upward, Still 
others will turn to the junior college 
to round out curriculum needs of vari- 
ous special groups of students. 

The trend to large sites for new 
high schools opens an interesting pos- 
sibility. This is the breaking up of the 
single high school plant into a number 
of smaller, more easily managed build- 
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ing groups, offering students easy iden- 
tity in more self-contained schools and 
departments. ‘Thus the necessarily large 
high school will achieve a workable 
scale for its components, much as does 
the university with its specialized grad- 
uate and undergraduate schools. 

Fach district has_ its 


own peculiar governing circumstances. 


high school 


No single solution, no single building 
all. All can, 


ever, arrive at the best solution, educa- 


pattern will serve how- 
tionally and economically, by serious 
study of their problems study 
shared democratically by board and 
administrator, by teacher and _ care- 
taker, by parent and student. 

The architect’s role in shaping the 
high school of the future is to con- 
tribute his experience in translating 
the physical requirements of each edu- 
cational solution into a tentative work- 





ing budget. Once the school system has 
evolved its ideal programs for the years 
ahead, the architect can show how each 
program can be fitted to existing plant 
economically, without sacrificing flex- 
ibility and functional utility. 

His most important function is not 
necessarily the planning and designing 
of the ultimate buildings, It is in sur- 
veying existing plant in terms of future 
curriculum, and relating future build- 
ing programs to the educational pro- 
gram. 

The high schools that will solve their 
expansion problems most soundly are 
those that begin early to work out 
their changing educational programs, 
democratically, and update them con- 
tinually. The building programs will 
then become appropriate to their edu- 
cational functions, and the buildings 
noteworthy in their architecture. 





Television Has a Part in Modern 


Education 


MADELINE S. LONG 


Radio and television are not merely aids to learning, states the author 


of this article, they are direct avenues of information and example 


through which a child learns facts or fiction, truths or half-truths, at- 


titudes good or bad. Madeline S. Long is consultant in radio-television, 


Minneapolis Public Schools, Minnesota. 


TELEVISION is a tremendously 
powerful medium for education, mis- 
education, propaganda and entertain- 
ment. Still, it appears that a great 
many educators are ignoring or are 
unaware of the current impact and 
the potential influence of television, 
just as many school systems have ig- 
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nored the educational possibilities of 
radio. At the same time, many parents 
and teachers deplore the amount of 
time children spend before the tele- 
vision screen. But we do not stop a 
waterfall—we harness it for power! 
Do educators have responsibilities 
with regard to the use and content of 
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mass media of communication? Does 
television have a part in modern edu- 
cation? The writer believes that the 
answer to both of these questions is 
affirmative. Our responsibilities and 
opportunities take several forms: 

(a) To develop critical evaluation, 
appreciation of good programs, and 
the rudiments of “good taste.” 

(b) To spearhead or give impetus to 
a widespread demand for better pro- 
grams and for the support of excellent 
programs already on the air. 

(c) To promote and make assigned 
use of satisfactory programs with edu- 
cational value. 

(d) To participate or aid in produc- 
tion of programs under skillful leader- 
ship, using the resources of a school 
system or an educational institution. 

A few school systems took radio edu- 
cation seriously and profited thereby. 
Under the impact of television and 
thanks to the opportunities offered by 
commercial stations which still have 
unsold television time, a number of 
educational institutions are experi- 
menting with educational television 
and, belatedly, with radio. All large 
communities will have television soon. 

Teachers have usually been among 
the last to buy a receiving set. A sur- 
vey was taken by the radio-television 
department of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools in June, 1950, after two local 
stations had been operating about a 
year. Findings of this survey revealed 
that forty-five per cent of the pupils 
had television sets at home; only fifteen 
per cent of the teachers owned sets. By 
January, 1951, the proportion of pupils 
with sets increased to fifty-nine per 
cent. There was at that time no sig- 
nificant increase in the number of sets 
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owned by teachers. Since the Minne- 
apolis system began telecasting, and 
since the inauguration of coast-to-coast 
telecasting of great events, however, 
the situation has changed. 


Guidance Depends on Knowledge 


To consider the first point, develop- 
ment of critical evaluation and taste, 
how can a teacher offer guidance in 
these areas if she has neither seen nor 
heard any of the programs which- chil- 
dren in the elementary grades are so 
eager to discuss? An article in The 
School in American Culture, referred 
the July, 1951, Educational 
Screen, poses a problem: 

“The teacher . . . each year under- 
stands her children, not more, as she 
might reasonably expect, but less .. . 
This is the normal accompaniment of 
the fantastic rate of change of the 
world in which we live, where children 
of five have already incorporated into 
their everyday thinking ideas that most 
of the elders will never fully assimilate. 
Teachers who never ‘heard a radio un- 
til they were grown up have to cope 
with children who have never known 
a world without television. . .”! 

In the lower elementary grades, city 
children wish to talk more about tele- 


to in 


vision watching than any other home 
activity. Unless the teacher is living in 
the same age as her pupils she cannot 
in any way guide listening taste or cul- 
tivate critical appreciation. 


Persons of “Educated” Taste Can Be 
Vocal 

The only way to get rid of murders, 
mysteries and vulgar variety shows is 


1 Margaret Mead, The School in American 
Culture (Cambridge, 1951) 
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to help the public appreciate some- 
thing better. Protests mean little, how- 
ever, if the ratings show wide listener- 
ship. If an educated public would take 
the time to drop a card when the pro- 
gram is excellent, as well as when it is 
bad, much more might be accom- 
plished to improve programs. Writing 
is a chore, but letters or cards gain 
more thoughtful attention than 
calls. Still, a call is better than mere 


do 


passive acceptance. 

In addition to the telecasts of news 
and world events, there are some very 
good weekly programs on television. 
These can be maintained by the “voice 
of the people” or by a poll showing 
that there are sufficient listeners to 
warrant the station’s continuing to 
carry them or the sponsor’s continuing 
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; : : . Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools 
A Willard School, Minneapolis, sixth-grade science class is televised. 


to pay for the program. Many good 
sustaining programs have been dropped 
because the public has not indicated 
sufficient interest. “CBS Is There,” 
later called “You Are There,” is a case 
in evidence. Where is “Mr. I. Magina- 
tion” (television) this year? 


Who Determines What We See? 


We must be aware of the fact that 
actually the sponsor and the advertis- 
ing concern planning the program are 
more responsible for the fare offered 
than is the network itself or are the 
actors. However, the networks very 
often provide excellent fare on sustain- 
ing programs and try to interest spon- 
sors. 

Senator William Benton of Connec- 
ticut, speaking to the Senate recently 
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in favor of a bill authorizing the es- 
tablishment of an advisory committee 
on radio and television, quoted a letter 
he had received from Raymond Rubi- 
cam, who had retired from the adver- 
tising business. Mr. Rubicam said, 
“Most of his (the child’s) education 
comes from what he hears, sees, reads 
and does away from the classroom. . . 
Whereas many printed vehicles carry 
no advertising at all, in radio the ad- 
vertiser largely determines what the 
public is offered in entertainment and 
information through his power of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of programs be- 
cause he is the sole source of broad- 
casting revenue.” ” 

Educational institutions have a defi- 
nite responsibility to keep informed as 
to what young people, and for that 
matter adults, are watching on tele- 
vision and listening to on radio. “The 
power of these media over the minds 
of men is illustrated through our at- 
tempts to reach behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with the Voice of America, Free 
Radio, and through the dictator’s very 
successful attempt in his own country 
to teach what the dictators wish about 
the democracies.” 

Mr. Rubicam, remember, is an ex- 
pert in advertising. Later in his letter 
to Mr. Benton he wrote: 

“While much of this job (communi- 
cations) will continue to be done by 
the printed word, we nevertheless face 
an age in which a higher and higher 
percentage of what our minds take in 
will be taken in through radio and tele- 
vision. Their danger is that miscon- 








2Senator William Benton, “Proposed Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Board for Radio and ‘Tele- 
vision,” Congressional Record, October 20, 
1951. 
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ducted they will make for a population 
standardized on a narrow base and a 
low level of preoccupation.” 

If the public’s taste is degraded and 
is being further degraded by some of 
the programs it sees, this is a matter of 
great concern to educators and to edu- 
cational organizations and is cause not 
only for concern but for action. PTA 
groups, AAUW chapters and similar 
groups are doing an excellent job in 
some communities. Their materials are 
available to teachers. 


Watching and Listening Can Be As- 
signed 

The proper preparation for regular 
and frequent utilization of radio or 
television in the classroom is the pro- 
duction of programs which tie in with 
the curriculum or enrich a subject mat- 
ter area. Such programs should be writ- 
ten and produced by trained person- 
nel, whether members of the school 
staff or station staff. ‘There usually are, 
however, some broadcasts or telecasts 
during school time which will lend 
themselves to good use by a discrim- 
inating educator. 


History Today Lives on Television 

It has often been rightly said that 
immediacy is one of the greatest at- 
tractions and values of television. The 
public demands telecast of events as 
they happen. While there may be a 
question as to the values derived from 
watching the crime _ investigations, 
there can be none as to the value of 
the telecasts of the ratification of the 
Japanese peace treaty. One such tele- 
cast was worth a dozen lessons. 


3 Ibid. 
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In addition to “history today” on 
radio or television, some of the more 
ordinary programs are usable in class- 
rooms. For example, regular news casts 
can be used to good advantage in jour- 
nalism, social studies and speech classes. 
A telecast like “Vacation Wonderland” 
has some educational value. 

Out-of-school watching and listening 
can be assigned as palatable homework. 
High school teachers had the oppor- 
tunity of using “American School of 
the Air” in school and later to assign 
it as out-of-school listening. They did 
neither in sufficient numbers for CBS 
to continue the series. “Mr. I. Magina- 
tion,’ mentioned before, was an excel- 
lent historical program for youngsters 
and served to create desirable attitudes. 
I have not found it on television this 
year. “Mr. Wizard” and “Zoo Parade” 
are educational programs, with enter- 
tainment value, which have sponsors. 
Sufficient competition has developed 
so that drama on television now begins 
to be less amateurish and more profes- 
sional. 


What Do Children Learn from Tele- 
vision? 

Many studies have been made to 
determine how many hours a day chil- 
dren devote to radio and television. (It 
appears that the average child spends 
more time beside the receiving set 
than he does in school.) A study has 
even been made of the effects of recre- 
ational viewing on grades.* But I know 
of no published survey on the educa- 
tional use of television or on the effects 
of television on attitudes. We must 
bear in mind that sponsors do not pay 


4Of Children and Television, Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1951. 
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fabulous prices for coast-to-coast hook- 
ups unless they are selling “soap.” What 
are they “selling” with their products? 

Radio and television are not merely 
aids to learning, they are direct ave- 
nues of information and example 
through which a child learns facts or 
fiction, truths or half-truths, attitudes 
good or bad. Freida Hennock, woman 
jurist and lawyer and member of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
said, “Television in the hands of cap- 
able teachers can be one of the world’s 
greatest instruments for the elimina- 
tion of prejudice and the creation of 
a higher standard of culture than man- 
kind ever before experienced.”® 

Furthermore, children are prone to 
imitate Milton Berle or Ezio Pinza or 
Dagmar or Hopalong Cassidy or who- 
ever the favorite television star may 
be. It is common for five year olds in 
kindergarten to name Milton Berle as 
their favorite television star. Berle is 
at best a very noisy, “corny” sort of 
comedian and at worst—well, have we 
as a people, or haven’t we, progressed 
in appreciation of humor beyond the 
fabled custard pie throwing antics of 
the Keystone Cops? 


Minneapolis Schools Use Radio and 
Television 


We think 


better aids to learning in terms of ma- 


too often, I believe, of 
terials, whether printed, on film, or 
on discs. The best aids to learning are 
the active experiences of the child. 
Educators can secure time on radio and 
television if they are sufficiently per- 
sistent and if they know how to put 





5 Freida B. 
or ‘Teacher’s 
1Q51. 


Child 
May, 


Hennock, ‘““TV—Problem 
Pet?”, Education Digest, 
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on interesting programs. A poor or dull 
program is of no advantage to anyone. 

In the Minneapolis Public School 
system, we attempt to give firsthand 
experience in radio and television as a 
motivating force toward better use of 
language, both spoken and written; to- 
ward teamwork, a sense of responsibil- 
ity and timing, and the other attributes 
necessary to putting on a_ successful 
broadcast and to being a good citizen. 
Over television we present actual 
classes on a smaller scale in the studio. 
In order to build and hold an audi- 
ence, these classes must have visual 
appeal. Any program that could be 
done just as well on radio—the average 
discussion, for instance—is not for tele- 
vision. ° 

While one of the primary objectives 
at present is to give parents a peep 
into the classroom, schools are begin- 
ning to purchase television sets and 
eventually these television classes will 
serve both for public relations and for 
in-service education for teachers and 
enrichment of the curriculum for stu- 
dents. A science class, for instance, in 
which a group makes a barometer or 
studies animals or does planting, will 
teach the pupils in a watching class 
and their teacher something new in 
that field. Pupils learn a great deal 
from seeing how other pupils conduct 
themselves. Teachers, likewise, may 
have the marvelous experience of visit- 
ing other classrooms without leaving 
their own. Some nearby teachers col- 
lezes have made use of this series. 

The program content is prepared 
and produced by the various schools 
working with the central radio-tele- 
vision office of the school system. The 
station (WTCN) generously supplies 
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the technical staff and the station facil- 
ities. The Hooper and other ratings are 
good. Furthermore, during the period 
in January-February, 1951, when this 
particular series was initiated by the 
radio-television department of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, hundreds 
of letters came in to the station and 
to the school system, approving the 
telecasts. A few quotations follow: 


e “School on TV, it seems to me, has 
been wonderfully helpful in opening 
many new interest to the 
younger school age children. The chil- 
dren have been enjoying learning what 
other boys and girls are doing and 


fields of 


creating.” 

e “School is conducted so differently 
from years ago. That is something we 
all want to know—what is being taught 
today.” 

e “Surely there can be no better use 
for television than to prepare children 
and yes, the parents, too, for the ad- 
vent of their school life. Your instruc- 
tors are exceptionally understanding 
and provide an excellent example for 
the parents in their treatment of the 
children.” 

e “Each morning my little boy four 
years old says, ‘Let’s go to the television 
school now, Mama.’” 

e “Our encyclopedia is in constant use 
as one result of your Video School.” 

e “Your program is the high light of 
the morning. What an oasis in the 
parched waste of crude burlesque and 
six-gun cowboys.” 

Television not only has a part in 
modern education—it may become the 
greatest vital force in modern educa- 
tion. To ignore it is to bury one’s head 
in the sand. 
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Special Education in Casis School 


M. G. BOWDEN 


Casis School, in Austin, Texas, has for some years been developing special 


facilities and an over-all program for meeting the needs of all children, 


but especially of boys and girls classified as exceptional. M. G. Bow- 


den is principal of Casis School, Austin Public Schools, Texas. 


THE NOVEMBER, 1946, issue of 
Iducational Leadership! pointed out 
that the University of Texas and the 
Austin Public Schools had entered into 
an agreement establishing a coopera- 
tive research and demonstration project 
in elementary education. The program 
was begun September 1, 1946, in an 
old elementary school building, 
Wooldridge School, located near the 
campus of the University of Texas, 
and the project was moved from that 
location to new facilities in Casis 
School on January 29, 1951. New facili- 
ties were essential to the full operation 
of the agreement as it had projected 
for the school the inclusion of both 
the physically handicapped and _ the 
gifted as well as the so-called “normal” 
children in its program. Facilities in 
the old building were inadequate for 
the full program. 

Foremost among the purposes ac- 
cepted for the project was the desire 
to establish a good school for children 
where they would have ample oppor- 
tunity to learn at rates commensurate 
with their maturity and capabilities. 
By establishing the school as a regular 
public school, it was hoped to provide 
a realistic and practical setting for 


1 Henry J. Otto, “Experimentation in Ele- 
mentary Education,” Educational Leadership, 
November, 1946, p. 130. 
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observation by teacher-training  stu- 
dents and teachers who were already 
practicing in the field, thus providing 
an opportunity for real leadership in 
elementary education in Texas. In 
addition, three other purposes were 
officially listed in the agreement. These 
were: (a) To promote and to facilitate 
the cooperative study of various types 
of problems arising in the elementary 
school program in Austin; (b) to en- 
courage and facilitate various types of 
research studies in elementary educa- 
may not have 
direct implications for the Austin pub- 


tion which may or 
lic schools; and (c) to provide an 
elementary laboratory school which 
should have the following special func- 
tions: serve as a special center for 
demonstration of innovations in cur- 
riculum, methods of teaching, school 
organization, and administrative prac- 
tices; serve as a special center for ob- 
servation by University students and 
other interested persons; and teaching 
by University students.? The latter per- 
tains especially to the areas involved 
in special education. 


Facilities Are Carefully Planned 


Plans for Casis School were formu- 
lated over a period -of some fifteen 


2 Ibid., p. 130 
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months following the appointment of 
an architectural firm to initiate the 
plans. The architects, Page, Souther- 
land, and Page, worked with commit- 
tees of teachers, principals, parents, 
specialists, and administrative person- 
nel in designing the facilities for some 
550 children from kindergarten 
through grade six from a designated 
area in Austin, plus approximately 90 
exceptional children from the entire 
school district, these boys and girls to 
be transported to Casis School from 
all over the city. 

Three criteria 
planning the facilities, just as they had 
been in setting forth the purposes of 
the cooperative agreement in 1946. 
First, the school should provide an 
outstanding program for children’s 
education. While buildings in them- 
selves do not make good schools, they 
have much to do with facilitating or 


were the basis for 


hindering good educational programs. 
The building design was then to permit 
the fullest expression of a good edu- 
cational program. It was thought too 
that the building should be a model 
structure so that those anticipating 
new elementary schools could come 
and get ideas for their own building 
plans. The third, and most important 
one from the point of view of this 
article, was that the school should 
serve all types of children; hence the 
school was designed with special pro- 
vision for the education of exceptional 
children. 

The product of the intensive co- 
operative planning is a building of 








3 Henry J. Otto and J. W. Edgar, “Demon- 
stration Center for Elementary Education in 
Texas Is Joint Project of Public Schools and 
University,’ The Nation’s Schools, June, 1950. 
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modern one-story design built on one 
level so as to eliminate the necessity 
for stairs or rises in the building that 
might prove to be barriers to crippled 
children. Hand rails, extra wide doors, 
clerestory natural lighting, toilets in 
connection with each classroom provide 
special facilities for all children and 
especially those who are deviates from 
the norm physically. Three connected 
units form the plant—the administra- 
tive wing housing the principal’s of- 
fices, the cafeteria, auditorium, chil- 
dren’s playroom, teachers’ lounge, con- 
ference rooms, health room, and book- 
room; the regular classroom wing; and 
the special education wing. There are 
twenty classrooms and a library in the 
regular wing of the school; six class- 
rooms and some eleven offices and 
special rooms are in the special edu- 
cation wing. The outside construction 
is of brick, steel, and reinforced con- 
crete; the interior is finished in glazed 
tile, birch plywood, asphalt tile floors, 
pre-finished acoustical tile ceilings, and 
lighted by a combination natural, fluo- 
rescent, and incandescent lighting. 
The building, as already pointed 
out, was jointly financed and planned 
by the Austin Public Schools and the 
University of Texas. The total build- 
ing contains some 61,000 square feet 
with approximately 1000 square feet 
allocated to each regular classroom. 
The regular classroom contains such 
facilities as shelving for books, work 
benches, drinking fountains, chart file, 
vertical file, easel and cabinets, ward- 
robes, tackboard, chalkboard, and map 
rail. The doors are wide enough to 
admit wheelchair-borne children; the 
furniture is movable so as to permit 
grouping and re-arrangement. 
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Provision for Exceptional Children 

The newly completed Casis School 
incorporates facilities for four types 
of exceptional children and_ hopes 
through its general facilities to provide 
for the fifth type. Facilities in the 
building make it possible to work with 
children with significant hearing losses, 
speech deviations, vision impairment, 
and orthopedic crippling. In addition, 
through careful planning and instruc- 
tion, it is hoped to care for the needs 
of the gifted, as well as normal child 
in the school’s regular program for 
children. The facilities include accom- 
modations, described in more detail 
below, for sight conservation, auditory 
and speech training, speech correction, 
physical and hydrotherapy, rest facili- 
ties for lowered vitality cases, special 
rooms for clinical work, and facilities 
for occupational therapy. Special of- 
fices and examination rooms provide 
opportunity for private conferences, 
testing, examinations, and work space 
for teachers. 

Insofar as exceptional children are 
concerned, Casis School has from its 
opening aimed to provide as normal, 
yet challenging, an environment as 
possible. The school has deliberately 
tried to bring the exceptional child 
into wholesome contact with the so- 
called normal child so that his own 
adjustment, and that of the normal 
child, can be made with the least 
amount of delay and difficulty. In addi- 
tion to the objectives normally held for 
children, the Casis faculty hopes to 
assist the exceptional child to (a) 
develop to the best of his ability, and 
to the degree that his physical impair- 
ment permits, the talents that he pos- 
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sesses, (b) overcome or reduce the 
extent of physical or emotional limita- 
tion, and (c) become a happy, well- 
adjusted individual who can take his 
rightful place among the _ so-called 
“normal.” 

Before describing in some detail the 
selection, admission, guidance, and dis- 
missal of special education children in 
the school, it should be pointed out 
that the Casis School program is a part 
of a long-term special education pro- 
gram in the Austin Public Schools 
which has included instruction of the 
home-bound, hospital-bound, mentally 
retarded, and special help for speech 
and hearing cases through a systematic 
organization of itinerant teachers op- 
erating in all the public schools. Casis 
School takes referred to it 
through a special reviewing committee 


the cases 


and returns to the regular schools those 
cases who, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, no longer need special help or 
those who cannot profit from the use 
of special facilities. Casis School has 
to its staff the consultative 
services of supervisors in the Austin 
Public Schools, the Austin Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, and staff members of the 
University of Texas. On the staff of 
the Austin Public Schols is the general 
supervisory staff operating under the 


available 


director of curriculum and, in addi- 
tion, a trained special education super- 
visor and guidance specialist function- 
ing under the director of pupil per- 
sonnel. 


Admission Requirements 


Children who fall within the stated 


requirements for special education 
in the categories already mentioned 


and who are residents of the Austin 
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Austin, Texas, Public Schoots 


Exceptional children work together with the “normal” children in 
planting and caring for the school garden which is a part of the 


science training the children 


Independent School District are eligi- 
ble to apply for admission to Casis.* 
All applicants must be educable; that 
is, possess an IQ of 70 or more. Once 
application has been made, supported 
with professional recommendations re- 
garding educability, extent of devia- 
tion, and eligibility for special instruc- 
tion, psychological tests are adminis- 
tered by the school’s psychometrist and 
the child’s file completed by the special 
education supervisor. The children and 
their parents then interview the review- 
ing committee which meets biannually 
for the purpose of reviewing applica- 
tions and making recommendations 
regarding cases who previously have 

4See “A Guide for Organizing and Providing 
Special Education for Exceptional Children,” 
Bulletin 520, Texas Education Agency (Austin) 
November, 1951, for State approved special 
education criteria. 
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receive in Casis School, Austin. 


been enrolled and referred to them 
by the staff of the school. The review- 
ing committee consists of a psychiatrist, 
two psychologists, two pediatricians, 
two ophthalmologists, two otologists, 
two orthopedic surgeons, and two 
speech correctionists. The principal, 
staff of the school, and the special edu- 
cation supervisor sit as nonvoting mem- 
bers of the committee. Applications 
are passed upon in terms of the school’s 
capabilities and facilities for helping 
the child and in terms of the need 
of the individual in terms of others 
who are needing special help. The 
school’s facilities are limited. All spe- 
cial education children are admitted 
on a trial basis and are subject to 
review at any subsequent meeting of 
the reviewing committee. Each child’s 
physical program of rest, physical or 
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hydrotherapy, or activity are prescribed 
by his own private physician or osteo- 
path. The educational program of the 
school is prescribed by the school 
through its various staff members. 

Children who are accepted for spe- 
cial admission to Casis are placed 
initially either in special groups such 
as the orthopedic, hearing, and _ sight- 
conservation group, or, if they are able, 
they are placed in the regular class- 
room with the children of the normal 
wing. Children of these special groups 
are given opportunities for association 
with normal children as soon as they 
are able and to the degree of their abil- 
ity. The children of the regular wing 
are systematically informed of the 
things that are done for children in 
the special education wing. 


Special Instruction Is Scheduled 


Special instruction by the speech 
correctionist is given children with 
speech problems. Except for periods 
of speech therapy, most of these chil- 
dren are housed full-time in the reg- 
ular classroom where their educational 
work is guided by the homeroom 
teacher with such assistance from the 
speech correctionists as seems necessary. 
Speech training for cleft palate cases, 
aphasics, cerebral palsied, stutterers, 
articulatory cases, hard of hearing, 
those with delayed speech, etc., are 
scheduled by the speech correctionists 
with the help of the homeroom teacher 
at regular periods for lengths of time 
which are consistent with the maturity 
and severity of the problems. The 
speech correctionist has a private class- 
room and rooms in which to work with 
children. She has special equipment 
with which to work. 
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The most severe of the orthopedically 
handicapped children are grouped to- 
gether initially and are taught by a 
specially trained teacher in a classroom 
designed for that purpose. This room 
is immediately adjacent to the physical 
and hydrotherapy rooms, so that the 
physical therapist has immediate and 
convenient access to the children for 
physical training. Across the hall are 
the occupational therapy and dormi- 
tory rooms which are necessarily easily 
accessible to the orthopedically handi- 
capped. ‘Transfer from the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped room to the regular 
room is gradual and is done following 
conference between the teachers con- 
cerned, ‘Therapy continues as long as 
there is need for it and is changed or 
discontinued upon the recommenda- 
tion of the child’s private physician. 

An attendant is employed to assist 
the teacher and physical therapist in 
taking care of the physical needs of 
children. She supervises the dormitory, 
cares for the tanks, towels, shower, and 
other equipment, assists with the chil- 
dren in the cafeteria, and rides the 
school bus with these children. 

Children with hearing problems are 
cared for in much the same way as 
the orthopedically handicapped ones. 
These children are helped by the audi- 
tory training and speech reading 
teacher in the stimulation and training 
of their residual hearing, learning of 
visual cues to facial expressions and lip 
movements, learning the use and care 
of individual hearing aids, acquiring 
new vocabulary, etc. Here again sound 
amplification and other special equip- 
ment are provided children in a room 
designed for this purpose. Children 
from the hearing room are “graduated” 
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as soon as possible from the special 
room to the regular wing. 

The sight conservation room in the 
building will be opened for pupils next 
fall. Here facilities are provided chil- 
dren and the same general policies will 
prevail. Large type books, special desks, 
controlled lighting, especially designed 
maps, globes, and other materials and 
equipment are to be provided. 

Actually, exceptional children are 
fundamentally similar to normal ones. 
These children differ mainly in degree, 
depending upon the severity of the 
defect or deviation. Some special hand- 
ling of the children is necessary be- 
cause these so-called normal develop- 
ments have been arrested due to dis- 
ease or injury. Frequently, these chil- 
dren have other complications which 
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limit the amount of educational prog- 
ress which ordinarily could be expected 
of them. These limitations are brought 
about by such factors as limited en- 
vironment, delayed and limited lan- 
guage experiences, over-protection and 
pampering, long periods of illness, re- 
stricted association with “normal” chil- 
dren, brain injury, and/or physical 
impairment. These same physical lim- 
itations are frequently accompanied 
by mental frustration, anxiety, insecu- 
rity, and feelings of inferiority. 
These factors pose serious problems 
for special and regular teachers in their 
guidance of the special education child 
in his educational development. In 
addition to the mental outlook of the 
child toward his own capabilities for 
achievement, the teacher often is faced 
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Austin, Texas, Public Schools 


Children receive auditory and speech reading training in the 
hearing room of the Casis School, Austin Public Schools, Texas. 
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with academic retardation and social 
problems in children. Specifically, some 
of the problems are these: loud talking 
by children with severe hearing losses, 
extreme physical limitations on the 
part of the cerebral palsied or post- 
polio cases, delayed reading due to 
limited experiential background, teas- 
ing or overprotection by other chil- 
dren, etc. In addition, there is the 
added problem of getting acceptance 
of special education pupils by the so- 
called normal ones. 


Progress Is Being Made 

Significant progress is being made 
by children in all areas in spite of cer- 
tain limitations, such as class size in the 
regular wing, case load, and the seri- 
ousness of some of the physical prob- 
lems. This progress, which is evidenced 
by behavioral changes and in educa- 
tional achievement, is due to the skill 
of performance of the special teachers, 
close cooperation between the special 
education and regular staffs, and the 
cooperation of parents with teachers. 
The employment of the attendant and 
custodial help in maintaining the effi- 
ciency of machinery and plant has 
contributed significantly to the success 
of the operation. Some of the specific, 
additional ways through which ad- 
vancements have been made are the 
following: 


e Close cooperation and sharing of 
information between regular and spe- 
cial teachers in the on-going program. 
e Active program of conferences be- 
tween special and regular teachers. 

e Systematic inclusion of parents in 


the program through planned observa- 
tions and conferences. 

e In-service training of staff through 
planned faculty meetings bringing in 
specialists in the field as consultants. 
e Constructive advice given by phy- 
sicians in the education and therapy 
administered to children. 

e Special and technical assistance given 
by the special education supervisor and 
the Austin testing and guidance per- 
sonnel. 

e Reduction and elimination of any 
stigma that may be attached to physical 
limitation through careful preparation 
of children by the regular teachers. 

e Active orientation of the regular 
child as to the problems of the physi- 
cally handicapped and as to the need 
for social acceptance of the special edu- 
cation pupil without teasing, pity or 
over-protection. 


The project begun at Casis School 
is a new venture for its staff. Even 
with an especially well-designed and 
equipped building, much needs to be 
learned in effecting the best type of 
organization for instruction and con- 
stant attention needs to be given to 
evaluating the program as it moves 
along. One real asset which this and 
other schools have is the splendid co- 
operation which parents are willing to 
provide and the growing reservoir of 
resources available in physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, specialists in special educa- 
tion, community guidance personnel, 
service clubs, and a host of others in 
providing the equipment and know- 
how for the adequate guidance of ex- 
ceptional children. 
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Materials of Instruction in Problem- 


Centered Teachin g 


SARA KRENTZMAN SRYGLEY 
and ‘THEODORE Q. SRYGLEY 


This article identifies and analyzes several problems which arise with 


regard to materials of instruction for use in problem-centered teaching. 


Sara K. Srygley is assistant professor, School of Library Training and 


Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee. Theodore Q. Srygley 


is director of instruction, Florida State Department of Education, Talla- 


hassee. 


A THIRTEEN-YEAR OLD BOY, ac- 
tively engaged in an eighth grade school 
program, was tackling his assignment 
in arithmetic. He approached it obvi- 
ously with a sense of duty in complet- 
ing a most unpleasant task. “Insur- 
ance,” he groaned. “What do I care 
about insurance? What’s it to me?” But 
because he was accustomed to “fitting 
in” with the school program, he picked 
up his textbook and earnestly began to 
work on a problem in insurance which 
had little meaning for him. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


His question, “What’s it to me?’ is 
a familiar one to all teachers who have 
worked with adolescents. They know 
from practical experience the resistance 
offered by growing boys and girls to 
school experiences followed from page- 
to-page in a logically constructed text- 
book, with no regard for their special 
needs. They know the difficulties in- 
volved in attempting to teach ideas, 
concepts or skills when those who are 
to learn have little readiness and only 


, 


an artificial, imposed “need to know.’ 
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There is much research to support 
the value of problem-centered teach- 
ing; such findings are too well known 
to need summary here. A series of 
studies now being conducted by staff 
members of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation is 
designed to identify and suggest solu- 
tions for the problems teachers face in 
choosing and using materials in a mod- 
ern program of education. Their find- 
ings may open up new sources of help 
in an area long neglected. 

Chandos Reid has described the cur- 
rent findings of this study in her article, 
“Instructional Materials and Problem- 
Centered Teaching,” in Teachers Col- 
lege Record, October, 1950. Especially 
helpful are her listings of broad pur- 
poses for which materials need to be 
designed within any problem area. She 
also gives eleven guideposts for use in 
developing newer materials of instruc- 
tion. 


Implications for Materials 


A survey of educational literature 
describing the problem-centered cur- 
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riculum suggests several implications 
for materials. Among the conditions 
essential to the success of this method 
of teaching are: 

e Provision of a variety of materials— 
such as films, recordings, people, books, 
magazines, newspapers, field trips— 
to avoid monotony in learning and to 
insure the best medium of communica- 
tion for each situation. 

e Provision of a variety of materials 
suitable for varying levels of ability, 
considering not only degree of success 
in reading but also in learning from 
seeing motion pictures, hearing radio 
programs, etc. 

e Provision of a variety of materials in 
terms of content, to serve in problem 
solving and in furthering individual in- 
terests. 

e Acceptance by all concerned that the 
process of identifying a_ problem, 
searching for available materials, evalu- 
ating these as a basis for choosing the 
best for a purpose, analyzing what the 
materials contribute to the solution of 
the problem is more important than 
“covering material” and repeating ver- 
bally what it says. 

e Acceptance by all concerned that 
teachers planning a problem-centered 
curriculum need freedom to take chil- 
dren where they can learn best and to 
bring into classrooms people who can 
help children with their problems. 

e Provision either school-wide or sys- 
tem-wide, depending on the size of the 
unit, of resource people in such areas 
as music, art, speech and materials, to 
help the teacher and the pupils. 


SOME PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED 


Purpose of this article is to identify 
some of the problems teachers inter- 
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ested in problem-solving teaching face 
in the choice and use of materials. Ob- 
servations are based upon the experi- 
ence of the writers in a state-wide pro- 
gram of education. It is believed that 
recognition of these problems by super- 
visors and administrators is essential for 
their solution. No attempt is made to 
suggest solutions, since, if real gains are 
to be made, the people affected by the 
problems must be involved in their 
solution. 


Failure To Make Accessible What Is 
Available 


One of the most apparent barriers 
to effective use of materials is the fail- 
ure to provide even minimum funds 
to purchase the instructional materials 
already available which might be use- 
ful to teachers. Curriculum leaders, 
education professors and _ supervisors 
talk consistently about the necessary 
tools for modern teaching. It is a most 
unusual school in which teachers really 
feel that they are free to ask for and 
expect to get the numerous printed and 
multi-sensory materials which would 
contribute to their success in teaching. 

This is a serious handicap in a prob- 
lem-centered curriculum, in which the 
search for and the evaluation of re- 
source materials are as basic in the 
educational experience as knowing 
what the materials communicate. It 
also affects the more traditional teacher, 
who oftentimes is trying to do “text- 
book” teaching with few textbooks that 
are in respectable physical condition or 
in recent editions. 

In solving this problem, there is lit- 
tle help in the area of identifying how 
much money should be provided for 
materials at the various grade levels and 
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for various purposes in education. Es- 
timates available in statements of stand- 
ards seem to have little basis in re- 
search and to be inconsistent with what 
is actually needed or with current mar- 
ket prices for instructional equipment 
and materials, 

This failure to provide adequate 
tools for teaching is startling in Amer- 
ica, where so much emphasis is placed 
on the latest and best in automobiles, 
household appliances, drugs and other 
voods consumed by the general public. 
It suggests that educators have not been 
effective in stating what is_ really 
needed for a good program. 


Failure To Provide Time for 
Teachers 

The failure to allow public school 
teachers at all levels time for evaluat- 
ing, choosing and planning the use of 
instructional materials is clearly re- 
flected in the teaching process. Curricu- 
lum directors, supervisors, librarians 
and teachers stress the necessity for 
teacher cooperation in building the 
school’s materials collection and in 
planning for the best use of what is 
accessible. It is apparent that this proc- 
ess requires time and an energetic, fresh 
approach by the teacher. 

Few schools recognize this principle 
in actual practice. While high schools 
have for years provided an “off” period 
for teachers, they have not seen the 
necessity for planning periods for 
groups of teachers to work together. 
Elementary schools are just now strug- 
gling with the question of how to pro- 
vide an “off” time for rest and relaxa- 
tion. Planning periods within the 
school day for elementary teachers are 
generally unheard of. 
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College teachers and administrators 
have long believed that 12 semester 
hours of teaching are a full load, along 
with the time necessary for planning, 
evaluation, pupil conferences and re- 
search. It seems inconsistent to expect 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools to teach every hour and to do 
their planning and study after a seven- 
to eight-hour day. 

It seems logical to deduce that tired 
teachers are not too eager to study 
instructional materials in a creative 
manner after a long day of continu- 
ously working with people. 

Failure To Provide Services 

Teachers and pupils seriously con- 
cerned with problem-solving need 
many services in the field of materials. 
A resource person is needed with spe- 
cial training in locating, evaluating 
and acquiring materials and organiz- 
ing them so that their use is facilitated. 
Perhaps more significant, the person 
should know how to work with teach- 
ers and pupils to develop cooperatively 
a useful materials collection. In some 
situations this resource person is called 
“librarian,” in others, “materials spe- 
cialist.”. In some situations several 
people serve as resource persons in 
specific types of materials for which 
they are responsible. 

Busy teachers need services and as- 
sistance in gathering and choosing the 
best material available. Boys and girls 
need experiences with expert guidance 
in techniques of identifying and eval- 
uating materials. This means that 
every elementary and secondary school 
should have the services of a good 
materials specialist. Few schools or 
school systems can afford several peo- 
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ple with specialization by type of ma- 
terial, but every school system should 
be able to provide at least one general 
materials specialist. As important for 
this person as knowledge of materials 
will be skill in curriculum develop- 
ment, the teaching-learning process, 
guidance, and human relations. What- 
ever their titles may be, materials 
specialists have a common function of 
helping teachers develop boys and 
girls. 

Failure to provide adequate services 
in materials is one of the causes for 
limited use of materials. Lectures, 
directives and bulletins urging im- 
proved use of materials seldom over- 


come this handicap. 


Competition Among the Specialists 


The fight that continues among ma- 
terials specialists themselves is one 
reason for inadequate provision of ma- 
terials services. Competition among 
specialists who claim an exclusive right 
to specific types of materials has con- 
fused administrators as well as teach- 
ers. Competition for budget, for teacher 
time, for pupil interest have resulted. 
Materials specialists with titles like 
“librarians,” directors,” 
“television specialists,” have sparred, 
rather than cooperated, with each 
other. In some situations this has re- 
sulted in a disorganized materials pro- 
gram, with no full time resource people 
available throughout the day and with 
no one central place where materials 


“audio-visual 


are disseminated. _ 

This type of situation defies several 
principles of materials administration. 
The person or persons to give leader- 
ship in materials must be available to 
teachers and pupils throughout the 
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day. But regardless of the number of 
people involved in leadership, there 
should be coordination of materials and 
services, so that teachers and pupils 
may find in one place in a school an 
index to what is available and help in 
its evaluation and use. There must be 
cooperation rather than competition in 
any area of specialization. 

Vested interests of specialists in the 
materials area may be one prime factor 
responsible for ineffective use of ma- 
terials by teachers. 

Need for Suitable Quarters 

Problem-centered teaching requires 
space for activity and for purposeful 
learning. Classrooms must be _ large 
enough, with flexible furniture, to 
encourage small group and individual 
work. Space and equipment for the 


use of films, filmstrips, recordings, 
maps, discussion techniques are es- 
sential. 


Materials centers must be large 
enough to accommodate children when 
they need to come, rather than when 
they can be scheduled. These learning 
must be designed for 


evaluation of all 


laboratories 
group discussion, 
types of materials, individual or group 
research. 

In many modern schools, the limited 
facilities for dissemination and use of 
materials are a serious handicap to 
teachers attempting problem-centered 
teaching. 

Need To Improve Materials 

As suggested by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation study, there is need for 


improved materials of all types. This 
study is making a positive approach in 
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attempting to suggest what is needed. 
The ASCD Committee on Instructional 
Materials has an opportunity to con- 
tribute in this area. More opportunities 
for producers, publishers and editors 
to work with teachers, supervisors, 
principals and boys and girls should 
result in better and more useful ma- 
terials. 

From the writers’ experience, mate- 
rials such as these seem badly needed: 
(a) Materials of many types useful in 
helping boys and girls identify their 
real problems; (b) Materials of many 
types dealing with problems sized to 
the learner; (c) Materjals of many 
types, useful and purchased on a broad 
enough scale to make them available 
at a reasonable price; (d) Materials of 
many types, dealing with the real prob- 
lems young people face in growing up, 
designed to help them arrive at gen- 
eralizations which will guide them in 
making personal choices. 


The problems discussed suggest sev- 
eral possibilities for educators. First, 
we must face realistically the problems 
which, for solution, are dependent on 
citizen education. Provision of ade- 
quate finance, teacher time, materials 
specialists and better school quarters 
will be realized as citizens demand 
them. Second, we must recognize that 
the best use of materials in problem- 
solving teaching can be accomplished 
only when teachers have time for plan- 
ning. Third, there must be recognition 
of the need for experimentation in the 
production as well as the use of ma- 
terials. The improved use of materials 
in problem-centered teaching is a co- 
operative venture, requiring time and 
effort of all who are affected. All those 
concerned with instructional improve- 
ment should recognize that the pro- 
vision of adequate materials is one 
sure way to encourage teachers to expe- 
riment with new methods of teaching. 





Folklore Contributes to the Curriculum 


ELIZABETH PILANT 


As an aid to learning, folklore has much to offer in children’s literature, 


in improvement of reading, and in social studies. Elizabeth Pilant is 


assistant professor of English, 
Indiana. 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOL- 
OGIST, I am convinced that folklore 
(the oral literature of the childhood of 
the race) is a priori the literature for 
children everywhere and at any time 
in history. Folklore, even when re- 
corded in cold print, has the qualities 
which make it most appealing to the 
young—conversational quality, folk 
speech, folkways, folk beliefs, swift dra- 
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sall State Teachers College, Muncie, 


matic action. As the oral literature that 
has been preserved by the community 
with or without the help of art writers, 
it is pretested for popular appeal, for 
familiarity of concept, for meaningful 
vocabulary and speech patterns. That 
does not mean that the folklore of any 
group anywhere is necessarily adapted 
to the children of any other community 
nor that all folklore of any community 
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is suitable for school use with children 
in that community. With those safe- 
guards the generalization with which 
this paragraph began seems tenable. I 
have certainly had a good opportunity 
to test it in my own teaching of courses 
in children’s literature and also 
through a national survey, which I 
conducted in 1948, of the teaching of 
the subject in American colleges. 

In order to safeguard against the 
use of imported folklore in unaltered 
form in American schools, it has 
seemed advisable to suggest that we 
place the greatest initial emphasis (at 
least) on the folklore of the community 
in which the school and the child are 
situated. The objection to imported 
folklore is not to its foreign character 
in a political sense, but to the fact that 
its use may nullify the great pedagogi- 
cal principle of beginning with chil- 
dren where they are (educationally 
speaking). That is another way of 
phrasing the principle of the utiliza- 
tion of local resources. In other words, 
the use of folklore foreign to the com- 
munity may mean the sacrifice of all 
the real reasons for using the folklore 
as enumerated already in this article— 
familiarity of concept, vocabulary, 
speech pattern, verbal exchange, folk 
beliefs and folkways. 

However, in our country happily 
this does not constitute a grave limita- 
tion on materials in the sense that it 
does in many other countries which 
have a more homogeneous and stable 
population pattern. Inasmuch as this 
country is a nation of nations, so its 
folklore is a folklore of folklores. But 
just as our people are not unaltered, 
unassimilated blocs of foreigners phys- 
ically transplanted to this land, neither 
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is our folklore, which has been subject 
to the same amalgamation and altera- 
tions as have the emigrants from 
abroad. When we have our choice be- 
tween a bit of folklore in an unchanged 
form from abroad and an adaptation 
that has been worked out of it on our 
shores, pedagogically the preference is 
for the latter ... as the first in point 
of time in the educational procedure 
here. 


Children’s Literature Emphasizes Folk- 
lore 

This may be a partial explanation 
of why so many courses in children’s 
literature in our colleges now have 
at least a unit on American folklore. 
By American folklore is meant the 
folklore of any considerable group 
within the political boundaries of the 
United States. Of the four outstanding 
textbooks in the field of children’s 
literature at this time, two give official 
recognition to our folklore and one 
of these is organized almost entirely 
around folklore (and under that label). 
The latter, incidentally, is the more 
recent volume in point of revision. A 
third has as one of its special features 
a section on folklore, and the fourth 
(which has not been revised in this 
decade) is expected to stress folklore 
when it is revised. Some may ask what 
difference does it make whether the 
material is labeled as folklore or as 
American folklore. The main point is 
that correct classification is basic to 
any scholarly or scientific discipline. 
Taxonomy is more than terminological 
prolixity. 

But children’s reading is much wider 
than the standard content of courses 
in children’s literature. And American 
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folklore has a curricular contribution 
to make to that much wider area in- 
cluded in the term language arts or 
communications. As a teacher of lan- 
guage arts methods, I have had an 
excellent opportunity to look into the 
role of folklore in this field. 

Let us first see what relevance Amer- 
ican folklore has to the problem of 
remedial reading. The connection to 
me is almost syllogistic in its logical 
simplicity. The retarded readers are 
those who have not successfully made 
the transition from oral literature to 
written literature (in the narrowest 
sense of both terms). The point at 
which oral literature most nearly ap- 
proaches the written literature is in a 
folklore book, that is, oral literature 
typographically reproduced. That 
should indicate that folklore is the 
ideal bridge between the two skills and 
materials. We have earlier in this ar- 
ticle enumerated the qualities which 
distinguish oral literature of the non- 
art type from the standard literature of 
the schools. This topic has been cov- 
ered in somewhat greater detail in the 
English Journal for April, 1951. This 
article, by the way, brought me more 
responses from teachers than all the 
other articles I have ever written. I 
have recently learned that our folklore 
materials had been successfully used 
this summer at the University of Mich- 
igan Reading Workshop. Of course, I 
have been using the folklore materials 
in remedial reading cases on my own 
campus and so have my teachers. 


Folklore Assists in Reading Improve- 
ment 
It is along similar lines that folklore 


has a contribution to make to the much 
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wider field of the improvement of 
reading among students generally. It 
is my conviction that the reading ex- 
perts who have dominated the field for 
the most part since 1917, have, in try- 
ing to lessen vocabulary and concept 
burdens for the developing readers, 
accomplished something far different 
and of an almost disastrous nature. In 
order to present only reading material 
which conformed to their strictly lim- 
ited vocabularies and concept patterns, 
they began to write materials them- 
selves rather than  use_ traditional 
literature or even literature in any 
sense other than a concourse of writ- 
ten symbols. That eliminated the fan- 
ciful quality from children’s readers 
and launched the arid school of so- 
called steam shovel literature (stories 
that lacked all story quality and were 
solely and coldly designed to inform 
the child all about firemen, policemen, 
and garbage collectors). ‘These stories 
were as boring to the child in their 
purposeful way as the older moralizing 
so-called character-building stories of 
the didactic period. 

This change in reading materials 
also brought about a wholesale elim- 
ination of poetry from children’s read- 
ers. Obviously, it is too difficult to 
try to re-write our heritage of poetry 
in any “scientific” concept or syntax. 
The crisis was further aggravated by 
the movement to limit reading to silent 
reading. This movement reached its 
climax in a situation in which neither 
child nor teacher is allowed to say a 
“blessed” word. 

Thus reading became ever more 
muted and unrewarding emotionally. 
Phonics were read out of court and an 
attempt made to force children to for- 
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get that written symbols had any oral 
counterparts: written language was to 
lose all its sound effects. It became 
a solitary, silent, monastic procedure— 
and became about as popular with the 
children. This situation was rendered 
even more painful (if not ridiculous) 
for the schools by the rapid parallel 
development outside the schools of 
such lively media as the radio, the 
sound recorder and playback, the talk- 
ies, the television. Reading had been 
made as unattractive as possible and 
so was unable to compete on equal 
terms with the most glamorous, and 
the most numerous, rivals the written 
word had ever known. No wonder some 
citizens are becoming so wrought up 
over the reading difficulties their chil- 
dren experience in the schools. No 
wonder reading clinics now begin in 
the third grade. And what is the ma- 
terial that is now being fed to these 
convalescing readers? Folklore, the very 
same material that occupied most of 
the readers before the scientific reading 
experts between the two World Wars 
got busy. One noticeable difference is 
that this time the youngsters are being 
given a much larger ration of Amer- 
ican folklore rather than the world 
folklore they received before 1917. 


Social Studies Utilize Folklore 

With regard to the contribution that 
our folklore can make to the teaching 
of the social studies, I have had to 
rely heavily upon the assistance of a 
very able colleague trained in that 
field. It is our feeling that in the field 
of history, as in the other fields we have 
already discussed, the “scientific ex- 
perts” are again to be held accountable 
for a similar departure from the tastes 
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and capacities of our students gen- 
erally. In their efforts to eliminate 
everything from the history books that 
could not be established in the most 
literal and legal sense, the experts elim- 
inated all the legends and popular 
anecdotes which alone make history 
palatable to beginners in the public 
schools. The elimination of the fanci- 
ful quality in this field led to the pro- 
duction of history textbooks that were 
just as boring in their inflexible deter- 
mination to be emotionally sterile as 
some earlier texts had been in their 
didactic determination to point a moral 
or illustrate our national superiority. 
Most of the material which I can re- 
member from my grade school history 
courses has been scornfully labeled as 
“folklore.” That goes not only for 
harmless anecdotes about Washington 
and other idealized leaders but it also 
blasted the Custer courage, the Alamo 
glory, and all the things that made our 
hearts rise in our throats and our chests 
expand with pride in reading the story 
of our country and the mighty deeds of 
her sons and daughters which we might 
well emulate. 

It is very “scientific’ 


, 


to cut out all 
the emotionally satisfying qualities 
in our textbooks and our teaching, 
but do not then wonder why we have 
to bring into the schools myriads of 
psychiatrists and psychologists to han- 
dle the emotional problems of the chil- 
dren. Of course, I would not have it 
thought for a moment that folklore 
should be taught as history, but cer- 
tainly folklore must be taught along 
with history. Something must be done 
to keep the subject from being alto- 
gether an inquest held for the benefit 


of pathologists and morticians. 
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It is my conviction that “scientific” 
history finally became so emotionally 
sterile that many teachers had to give 
up trying to teach it and went over 
to courses in social problems, sociology, 
economics, current events. But these 
are no substitutes for history. It is only 
against the background of history that 
events today or tomorrow Can assume 
any intelligible pattern. Moreover, in 
times of prolonged cold war such as 
ours, when boys are being called right 
out of the graduation ceremonies to 
fight for their country, it is nonsense 
to go around in rubber gloves and 
sterile bandagings lest you infect them 
with some bit of love for their country 
or pride in their people. It may be that 
a willingness to fight and die for one’s 
country involves a great deal of the 
emotional and not too much of the 
purely intellectual. In that case, there 
are some things we should be trying to 
avoid more in our schools than satis- 
factory emotional experiences for a 
patriotic youth. 

Another thing that we must remem- 
ber is that a too great preoccupation 
with current events and social prob- 
lems will always stress the things upon 
which we as citizens of this country 
do not agree, the things that are in 
bitterest controversy among us. How 
can that be any way to build national 
unity in the face of world disaster? 
From the standpoint of student interest 


it is true that the current events appeal 
because they still have the vital and 
emotional qualities that the historians 
have taken out of the history books. 
Current events have all the humor, 
reckless prejudice, exaggeration, and 
color of life around us. Obviously, de- 
hydrated history cannot compete. 

In the social studies, the way is being 
paved for the restoration of the leg- 
endary (properly labeled) in our his- 
tory courses. In this field at the junior 
high school level a very excellent text- 
book has just been prepared by one 
of the leading firms; and at the high 
school level, an American history text 
utilizing our folklore is being prepared. 
Of course, more than one set of re- 
cordings has been prepared for school 
use, capitalizing upon the obvious cor- 
relations between folk music and our 
history. As yet the teachers of the social 
studies have shown a much greater 
resistance to the acceptance of folklore 
as a legitimate component in their cur- 
riculum than have the teachers of 
English. However, folklore is even 
more fitted for use in their field than 
in the literary. 

In any one article it is impossible to 
outline all the contributions our folk- 
lore can make to our curriculum in all 
fields or in any field, but I hope that 
its relevance to some of our major 
teaching problems has been made a bit 


more obvious. 
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Fifth Graders Help to Solve an Inter- 


personal Problem 


SYLVIA BEHART SHUGRUE 


“I hate Joan,” written on a wall of the school building served to involve 


a group of fifth-grade children in a sequence of discussions, in planning 


and evaluation. The experience, according to Sylvia Behart Shugrue, 


Denver, Colorado, gave the children new insights into behavior and 


helped them to change their attitudes toward a rejected member of 


their group. 


IT HAD BEEN EVIDENT for a long 
time that Joan was an unwanted mem- 
ber of the fifth grade. Children avoided 
her, teased or quarrelled with her. 
which were made 


Sociometric tests 


recurrently to determine grouping, 
showed that Joan had not been chosen 
at any time by any child during a two 
year period. 

Joan was overweight, disheveled in 
appearance and dirty. In general, she 
took little interest in school work. Her 
papers were untidy and often incom- 
plete. Yet a Kuhlmann-Anderson Test 
indicated that she had better than aver- 
age ability. 

The teacher felt that she had failed 
to help Joan relate to other children. 
At a mountain picnic which took place 
two days before Joan’s problem claimed 
the attention of the group, Joan sat 
by the teacher at lunch. She failed to 
join the other children either at the 
campfire or in games. 

The note 
teacher to seek the help of the group. 


following forced the 
oS 


May 21, 1951 
Dear teacher, 
A girl came into my store and told 
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me that some words had been scratched 


on the lavatory wall and that my 
daughter’s name was signed to them. 
The “T hate Joan.” Of 


course, I scolded Betty and she said she 


words said, 
didn’t know anything about it. Betty 
feels bad and wants me to write this 
note to see if there is any way of get- 
ting the writing off the wall. Thank 
you. 

(Signed by Betty’s mother.) 


A Group Studies Its Behavior 


Fortunately, Joan was absent the 
morning the note arrived. The teacher 
asked the girls into the hall for a dis- 
cussion. The girls arranged themselves 
in a circle and the following discus- 
sion occurred: 


Teacher: We have a little problem to 
solve about the writing on the wall 
in the girl’s lavatory. 

Child: I didn’t do it. 

Child: Neither did I. 

Child: Maybe it was Roberta. It looks 
like her handwriting but she isn’t 
here. 

Teacher: How long has the writing 
been there? 
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Child: Since last week. 

Teacher: Oh, I didn’t know that. | 
have known for a long time that no 
one in the room likes Joan, but I 
just didn’t know what to do about 
it. 

Child: I like her sometimes. 

Child: I play with her once in a while. 

Teacher: But I think it is pretty plain 
that Joan has no friends in the room. 
What does she do that you don’t like? 

Child: She chews gum. 

Child: And sucks her thumb. That is 
what is so disgusting. 

Child: And she eats all the time, and 
she hits us. 

Child: When two of us are talking, 
she comes up and says, “What did 
you say?” 

Teacher: Do you tease her? 

Child: The boys do, too. 

Child: She corners me in the lavatory 
and won’t let me go. 

Child: She snatches my comb = and 
combs her own hair with it. 

Child: And her hair is dirty, too. 

Child: The boys say Joan has cooties. 

Child: I play with her but when I have 
to leave she gets mad and says, “You 
don’t like me.” 

Teacher: Why do you think Joan acts 
this way? 

Child: I don’t know. 

Child: I think she likes attention. 

Teacher: I think she does, too. Don’t 
we all like to get attention? I do. 
What do you think Joan could do 
to make you like her? 

Child: She could stop chewing all the 
time and poking everyone. 

Child: She could stop sucking her 
thumb. 

Child: Well, I guess she could at least 
stop chewing. I think it might be 
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hard for her to stop sucking her 
thumb. 

Teacher: Lots of times people eat be- 
cause they are not very happy. Or 
even suck their thumbs. 

Child: Yes, sort of sit around and just 
eat all the time. They don’t have 
anything better to do. 

Teacher: | think that is why Joan 
sucks her thumb. But you couldn’t 
help her to break the habit by tell- 
ing her about it. You might be able 
to help her feel happier. That might 
eventually help her to stop sucking 
her thumb. Can you think of some 
way you could help Joan feel better? 

Child: We could stop hitting for her 
in Dodge Ball. 

Child: And let her have a big part in 
a play once in a while. 

Child: Yes, and we could stop saying 
when she is up at bat, “Here comes 
another out.” 

Teacher: You kids have your mothers 
to help you choose what to wear and 
how to fix your hair. I don’t believe 
that Joan does. 

Child: No. Joan’s mother has a job in 
the daytime and one at night, too. 
Joan and her brother sometimes 
sleep in the house all night alone. 

Teacher: Her mother must work very 
hard. She makes Joan’s clothes. 

Child: Her clothes are all right. They're 
as cute as some of ours. 

Child: She is too fat. Maybe we could 
help her to reduce. 

Teacher: Her mother does work hard. 
Maybe she doesn’t have the time to 
spend on Joan. Have you ever been 
to her house? 

Child: I have. Gee, you should have 
seen it. Cups and food all over the 
floor, and paper, too. 








Child: Joan has to wash all the dishes. 
Her brother is supposed to help her. 
But when it is time to do anything, 
he gets lost. P 

Child: Her mother blames Joan for 
everything. She was almost late to 
come to the picnic because she had 
to clean the house before she could 
fo. 

Teacher: A while back you kids were 
small and your mothers helped you 
do a lot of things. Now you can do 
things for yourselves. You know, lit- 
tle girls learn how to be little girls 
from other little girls and grown-up 
women. Do you think you could help 
Joan to become a more likeable little 
girl? 

Child: I 
her hair. 

Child: So could I. (Many girls volun- 
teer.) 

Teacher: I thought of suggesting to 
Joan something about her hair. I 
didn’t know how to do it. Maybe 
if she washes it some night, I could 


could show her how to fix 


cut it the next day. 

Child: You don’t need to do that. She 
just had a permanent. 
Child: | her 
it. (Many volunteer.) 

Child: Let Paula. 

Teacher: Would your mother let you? 
Paula: Yes. Once when Joan was at my 
was as 


could show how to fix 


house, she said, “I wish I 
pretty as you are,” and I said, “You 
can be. Just watch your colors and 
match them.” 

Child: We could get her some berets 
and a comb. 

Child: Maybe she would like some 
berets and then she wouldn’t be 
swinging her hair around all the 


time. 
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Teacher: Well, now, we'll just have 
to find a way to do all of this so she 
won't know we’ve discussed it. 

Child: You just can’t come right out 
with it, sort of have to go 
around it in a circle. 

The discussion terminated with the 
decisions that Paula would help Joan 

The children would 


you 


to fix her hair. 
choose Joan for important roles in 
plays and they would not single her 
elimination in Dodge Ball 
eames. One child further suggested 
that, since the boys also teased Joan, 
the next thing to do was to include 


out for 


the boys in their plans. 
A Positive Approach Is Made 


The boys responded to a discussion 
of Joan’s problem in much the same 
way as the girls. They were sympa- 
thetic and willing to help. One new 
idea was introduced. It had taken Joan 
a long time to get the way she was and 
it would probably take a long time for 
her to change. Many times she might 
appear to be the same or worse. But 
the group must keep on with the plan 
it had drawn up and not get mad or 
discouraged. 

When Joan returned to school in the 
afternoon, the girls made efforts to 
include her in conversations and to 
see that she had a desirable job work- 
ing on the papier maché exhibits. Paula 
made arrangements to help Joan with 
her hair and another child asked Joan 
to go to the movies the following Satur- 
day. Joan began to look puzzled as the 
afternoon work went on. The teacher 
sent her on an errand. 

Teacher: Look, boys and girls, you are 
laying this on too thick. Joan is get- 


ting SUSPICIOUS. 
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Child: She asked Paula why the kids 
were being so nice to her and Paula 
said, “I guess they are just in a good 
humor.” 

Teacher: That was quick thinking. 
Well, take it easy! A little at a time! 
On May ggrd, the teacher made the 

following observations: Girls chose 

Joan for main part in a play. A boy 

chose her to wash the boards. Joan 

then volunteered to clean the ledges. 

She did both jobs with care. Joan was 

nominated to accompany a sixth grade 

child to a luncheon honoring two 
visiting German children. The chil- 
dren decided that Joan wouldn’t feel 
comfortable and that forcing her into 

a difficult situation was not the way 

to help Joan feel better. They voted 


for another child. 
Time Is Needed for Change 


During discussions which took place 
between May 25th and May 28th, the 
children made the following observa- 
tions: Joan smiles more than she did. 
She is not sucking her thumb as much 
as before. She has more things to do. 
She is better at ball. Joan gets her work 
done and wrote a good letter. She was 
suspicious at first, but that was because 
we were too nice to her. Now she 
doesn’t suspect. 

The evaluation which took place 
May ggth, indicated that children were 
beginning to see the relationship be- 
tween Joan’s behavior and their own. 
They were also beginning to see that 
time was needed to change behavior. 
Child: Joan is better at ball. 

Teacher: Why do you think she has 
improved? 
Child: Before she didn’t care. Now she 


does. 
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Child: We give her more chances to 
dodge. 

Child: Yes, but she 

Child: I noticed that, too. 

Teacher: Remember! We said it would 
take a while for Joan to change and 
we would have to be patient. 

Child: How long should it take? It’s 
been over a week! 

Child: Longer than that. 

Teacher: Much longer. 

On May gist, a group of fifth grade 
children from another school came to 
see the papier maché exhibits that had 
been completed and to go to a nearby 
park for a picnic lunch. Joan walked 
to the picnic with Paula and two girls 
from the visiting school. She ate her 
lunch with this group and played in 


was mean today. 


the games. 

June 6th was the last day on which 
the teacher discussed the case of Joan 
with the children. As expressed by 
the children, Joan felt better, she 
smiled more and teased less. She had 
more things to occupy her time. Joan 
paid more attention to school activities 
and “got to go with kids.” She walked 
home with other children. 

In giving reasons for her past be- 
havior, one child said, “Before, nobody 
talked to her so she tried to talk to 
kids, even to fight them.” 

In general, much tension had left 
the total group and several other re- 
jected children were responding to the 
warmth of the situation by volunteer- 
ing ideas and participating in activi- 
ties. 

School closed June 7th and_ the 
teacher will continue her work 
with this group the following year. 
The children may or may not continue 


not 


in this project of helping group rela- 
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tions, but the insights gained into 
causes of behavior and how to effect 
changes in behavior will probably be 
permanent. In a letter to the teacher 
telling what she had learned during 
the year, one child wrote, “I learned 
what to do about Joan and other chil- 
dren like her.” 

Working for the solution of this 
interpersonal problem seemed to fol- 
low a sequence. The children first 
examined their feelings about Joan. 
They analyzed what Joan did to incite 
these feelings. ‘Then they sought causes 
for Joan’s behavior. This developed a 
picture of Joan’s troubled home life 
and increased their sympathy for Joan. 
Thus motivated, they planned possible 
ways to help Joan feel better in 
school. The plans called for changing 
their own behavior toward Joan. 


The recurrent discussions increased 
their perception of how one person's 
behavior affects that of another and 
also gave the children some conception 
of the length of time necessary to effect 
change. 

Although the teacher never discov- 
ered who wrote on the lavatory wall, 
she learned that children can under- 
stand behavior. They can accept and 
understand their roles in a group and 
work constructively to improve the 
personality of the membership, ‘The 
teacher also learned that by accepting 
children as they are, she could set the 
stage for children to accept each other. 
As an adult, she could not solve their 
interpersonal problems, but she could 
help to create an atmosphere in which 
children, with guidance, could work 
successfully for solutions, 





A School Councal Ards Learning 


THORSTEN R. CARLSON 
and EDWENA M. MOORE 


This article shows how a student council, initiated and conducted by 


elementary school pupils, served as a better aid for learning. Thorsten 


R. Carlson is associate professor of education and principal of the 


Campus Laboratory School, and Edwena M. Moore is assistant profes- 


sor of education and supervisor of the fourth grade of the Campus Lab- 


oratory School, San Diego State College, California. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS have 
proved that children can effectively 
structure and direct their own school 
government. The staff of the Campus 
Laboratory School, San Diego State 
College, because of their belief that 
real pupil control “originates with the 
decided to en- 


children themselves,” 
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courage the re-development of student 
government and management of school 
affairs. The principle was unanimously 
accepted that the initiation should 
come from the children. Any indica- 
tions of initiative or interest on the 
part of the children were to be ear- 
nestly encouraged and nurtured. 
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Children Take the Initiative 


The system of bus safeties had been 
in vogue in the school for several years. 
These children, appointed by the prin- 
cipal, were largely responsible for the 
behavior of the boys and girls on the 
buses which took them to their homes 
in the afternoon. Any infractions of 
what was accepted as good behavior 
were reported to the principal and were 
appropriately acted upon. Occasionally 
the children appointed to these posi- 
tions were called to the principal's of- 
fice for a meeting to discuss standards 
of behavior and the experiences of 
these bus safeties in seeing that the 
standards and rules were adhered to. 

The staff decided that this group 
might be the one that should be en- 
couraged to take on other responsibili- 
ties in the hope that a really represen- 
tative student council might emerge 
from it. One of the staff members as- 
sumed responsibility as advisor and the 
group began to meet periodically. The 
problem of accounting for and _par- 
celing out playground equipment had 
long been a troublesome detail. The 
embryo student council, or Safety Coun- 
cil as it was then known, was asked to 
take this problem. After discussion of 
the difficulties and problems involved, 
the children decided to decentralize 
the allotment of playground equipment 
and to have appointed, from = each 
room, playground monitors who would 
be responsible for the care and keeping 
of such equipment. From this time on 
the group began to recognize many 
problems which transcended monitor- 
ing of playground supplies and bus 
safety, and as rapidly as they indicated 
a desire to deal with them, and as rap 
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idly as they were able to assume respon- 
sibility, these problems were delegated 
to the group for solution. The group 
decided, for example, to accept the 
problem of playground safety. A de- 
tailed system of rules, worked out by 
the staff, had been the guide line for 
governing behavior on the playground. 
The children reviewed the existing 
rules and recommended a number of 
changes and additions. These were ap- 
proved and made official. 


Children Extend Their Responsibility 


“Why do we need a lot of play- 
ground rules? All that is necessary is 
that everyone do what he knows he 
should do,” said one of the children. 

Another child “Let's 
stop making up so many rules while 


commented, 


sitting up here. Let’s just remember 
how we really act on the playground.” 

“If it’s safety we’re working with, 
it can’t stop at the playground; it has 
to take the children all the way home,” 
was suggested by another council mem- 
ber. 

The thinking of the group resulted 
in a simplified list of general safety 
rules which was published in the school 
paper. But council members realized 
that the publication of these safety 
rules was not in itself sufficient to bring 
about marked change. Hence the mem- 
bers of the Safety Council visited the 
different grade levels and discussed the 
best use of playground equipment and 
the proper organization and manage- 
ment of group playground activities. 
As new equipment was added to the 
playground, new rules were developed, 
which were, in turn, discussed with the 
children at all grade levels by members 
of the Safety Council. These experi- 
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ences, of course, were fine opportunities 
for learning in the fields of the social 
studies and the language arts. 

The group continued to discuss many 
problems and issues related to the ques- 
tion of bus and playground safety. The 
thinking done by the group showed 
evidence of considerable maturity of 
judgment. Staff members decided, 
therefore, that the problem of handling 
cases of infringement of safety rules 
be referred or delegated to the Safety 
Council. In other words, the group was 
designated as a sort of court for hear- 
ing such cases. This new responsibility 
made the Safety Council into a recog- 
nized body. It became known to the en- 
tire school and to be a member of it 
was a distinguished honor coveted by 
all. Problems no longer stemmed just 
from the members of the group; other 
children from various grade levels ap- 
peared before the Safety Council to 
present problems that needed discus- 
sion and some decision as a basis for 
action. 

By the end of the school year the 
group had ironed out its problems of 
organization and representation. The 
Safety Council, as it was still called, 
was made up of the representatives 





Wirt L. McLoney, San Diego State College 
Student Council members discuss a safety 
proposal with the principal. 
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from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
The third grade also had participating 
representation without voting power. 
In the spring of that year the Safety 
Council planned for a school assembly 
program, during which the activities 
of the Safety Council were explained to 
the whole school. New and old mem- 
bers were introduced, safety badges 
were presented, and safety programs 
were put on by several grades. ‘This as- 
sembly did much to build respect for 
the members of the Safety Council and 
to raise their prestige level. 


The Safety Council Becomes the School 
Council 

“The way problems are coming in we 
shouldn’t be a Safety Council, but a 
school council,” said one of the chil- 
dren. 

Such observations often arose from 
members of the when their 
duties and responsibilities transcended 
those of safety. This trend in their 
thinking was completely consonant 
with the development of the council as 
staff members had, two semesters pre- 
viously, hoped and expected it to be. 
The children came back in the fall of 
1949 eager to start the council again. 
An election assembly and safety pro- 
gram was held early in the year and 


council 


the new members enthusiastically came 
to grips with the problems of the new 
school year. 

The Safety Council visited the school 
council of a neighboring school and 
came back with many ideas and sugges- 
tions. They decided at this time to 
change the name to School Council be- 
cause they were interested not just in 
safety, but in all phases of good citizen- 
ship. They felt, however, that they 
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must go slowly because they were not 
yet ready for an organization as elab- 
orate as the one they had observed in 
the school they had visited. 

Following the visit one of the chil- 
dren made the comment, “That school 
has a fine council but it wouldn’t fit 
our school.” 

“] think we've done very 
just a year—why, we started with noth- 


well in 


ing,’ added another member of the 
council. 
During that semester the School 


Council managed the Junior Red Cross 
Drive and accepted several other re- 
sponsibilities. The group drew up a set 
of by-laws for what might be called the 
beginnings of a constitution. The 
School Council is now a_ recognized 
group with objectives initiated and ac- 
cepted by the pupils. 


Children Prove Themselves 


The children move slowly and de- 
liberately in arriving at their decisions. 
They are not easily coerced, nor are 
they readily “carried away” with their 
ideas. They have a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility. One child expressed him- 
self with considerable feeling after an 
important decision, “It isn’t always fun 
to be on the council.” 

The children have a fine sense of 
justice and fair play. They occasionally 
feel that a child has had a “raw deal” 
and so express themselves. ‘They some- 
times suggest that a child be given an- 
other chance. Or in the case of another 
child, “We all like to tease him. Maybe 
part of his troubles are our fault. We 
all ought to try to help him.” 

Neither are children naive in the 
ways of influencing behavior. A coun- 
cil member weightily suggested in the 


‘ 
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Wirt L. McLoney, San Diego State College 
A playground problem is studied at firsthand. 


case of a child who had repeatedly been 
before the group, “Why not try com- 
plimenting him once in a while—he 
has been good lately, but let’s not do 
it all at once or he'll think something's 
funny.” The children end all hearings 
with the hope that the defendant won’t 
have to appear again. They never fail 
to express this hope to the child ap- 
pearing before them. 

Possible new areas of responsibility, 
such as the cafeteria, a school paper, as- 
sembly programs, the school savings 
bank, are still in the future. The chil- 
dren take on new responsibilities as 
they indicate a readiness and an ex- 
pressed desire to do so. It is particularly 
satisfying when one hears children say, 
“That is what we decided to do,” or, 
“We agreed that it was not fair to do 
it that way,” rather than saying that 
the teacher or the principal said that 
not do that. When such 
spontaneous reactions are observed, 
staff members believe they are really in- 
fluencing behavior in the direction of 


we should 
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democratic ideals. The elementary 
school with such an atmosphere be- 
.comes a laboratory for practice in truly 


democratic participation and _ living. 
A Point of View 


Is the rationale underlying a school 
council consistent with modern philos- 
ophy of education and psychology of 
learning? It is generally accepted that 
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Wirt L. McLoney, San Diego State College 
A Student Council member suggests a solution. 


the important task of the elementary 
school is to develop happy and effec- 
tive citizens. This objective can best 
be achieved by the children through 
the living of happy and effective lives 
in an environment that is arranged to 
provide opportunity for democratic liv- 
ing in all its varied and interesting 
facets. In this statement lies the justi- 
fication for student government. 
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Man learned through experience, 
during the slow evolutionary develop- 
ment of modern society, that certain 
rules and regulations are necessary for 
the efficient functioning of any group. 
He learned, too, that guide lines for 
effective living, such as rules and regu- 
lations, are almost impossible to en- 
force unless they emerge from society 
through education and other social 
forces. He found that direction of hu- 
man behavior stems from within, from 
the wellsprings of life and thought it- 
self. This practical point of view is one 
of the fundamental tenets of demo- 
cratic thought. That society, in other 
words, is most effective which provides 
its own government. Authoritarianism 
may bring well-being for a time, but the 
better life for the greatest number for 
the greatest length of time comes 
through acceptance of a social pattern 
of behavior which emerges from human 
convictions arrived at through experi- 
ence. The more literate and intelligent 
the people, assuming political and eco- 
nomic acceptance of the theory, the 
faster and more thorough the evolu- 
tionary process. 

The theory is equally applicable in 
other types of learning. The effective- 
ness of the learning process, other fac- 
tors being constant, varies in propor- 


tion to the complete identification of 
the learner with the purposes of the 
activity. If the purposes are learner- 
initiated (often with adult guidance) 
and therefore practical, vital and real, 
the activity proceeds at a high level of 
motivation. The administration of the 
multifarious activities of an elemen- 
tary school, other than the strictly cur- 
ricular, has been characteristically au- 
thoritarian. The assumption has been 
that the elementary school child is 
not sufficiently mature to govern 
activities affecting the entire school. 
The rules and regulations that were 
handed down through the adminis- 
trative heirarchy were adhered to be- 
cause of the knowledge of retribution 
following transgression. The principal, 
under this procedure, frequently meted 
out punishments of various types. Ex- 
perience with democratic classroom and 
school organization has convinced many 
that children are very capable of pro- 
viding their own government, under 
wise guidance, for the entire school re- 
gardless of the size of the school. In 
fact, experience has convinced many 
educators that adults could solve their 
problems more readily if they were to 
approach them with the _ relatively 
fresh, untrammeled, imaginative think 
ing so characteristic of children. 
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Vitalizing the Classroom 


SAM S. BLANC 


This article discusses two types of concrete instructional materials: 


objects and specimens, and models and mock-ups. It gives a brief de- 


limitation of the material, the values to the pupils, and a methodology 


of procedure for the teacher in effective utilization of the material. 


Sam S. Blanc is teacher of science, East High School, East Colfax and 


Elizabeth Streets, Denver 6, Colorado. 


OBJECTS AND SPECIMENS 


IN CONSIDERING the classifications 
of instructional materials, objects may 
be defined as the actual things them- 
selves. A leaf, an insect, or a tool are 
all examples of the real objects which 
pupils may handle and study. Speci- 
mens are materials, entire or in part, 
which are prepared and used as ex- 
amples of objects for study. A piece of 
wood, a rock, or a mounted bird are all 
parts of actual objects brought to the 
classroom for study. The line of demar- 
cation may, at times, not be too clear, 
and the definition will depend on the 
conditions surrounding the use of this 
material. Since there is a great deal of 
overlapping of these two types of con- 
crete materials, the selection and use 
of objects and specimens will be con- 
sidered together. 

Although objects and specimens have 
great value in the field of science teach- 
ing, their use is not restricted to that 
area of instruction. Pestalozzi’s revolu- 
tionary methods of teaching were based 
on the these materials. And 
modern teachers in all areas and at all 
levels of instruction still depend, in a 
large measure, on the use of objects 


use of 


and specimens in their organization of 
the learning experiences for their pu- 
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pils. The selection of this class of in- 
structional materials does not usually 
require a high degree of technical skill 
on the part of the teacher. In most 
cases, the teacher and the pupils will 
be able to collect and bring into the 
classroom those materials available in 
the immediate vicinity. One need only 
become aware of the possibilities of the 
use of these teaching aids to see the 
many possibilities for their acquisition. 

The greatest value of this class of 
instructional materials lies in the fact 
that they are the most concrete type 
of learning experience. Objects and 
specimens, as well as being viewed, 
tasted and even 
the 


may be_ handled, 
smelled. On the 

materials with which a pupil comes in 
contact, his more abstract experiences 
and verbal concepts are developed. 
These materials represent tangible ex- 
periences, materials which the pupil 


basis of actual 


can get his hands on, or as the saying 
goes, “something he can sink his teeth 
into.” 

In considering the standards for the 
selection and use of objects and speci- 
mens in the classroom, it should be 
emphasized that the teacher is dealing 
with one of the most abundant and 
easily obtainable groups of concrete 
materials available. Objects and speci- 
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mens are rarely bought from supply 
houses. Most the 
aid of their pupils, coliect, classify, 
mount, and care for those aids which 
will have a direct application in their 
class presentation. Their use will de- 
pend on the type of instruction which 


teachers will, with 


the teacher is using in his work. But, 
in all cases, the objects and specimens, 
to be of maximum value, must be 
organized and classified and kept in 
such an arrangement that they will be 
immediately available when needed by 
the class. ‘To stop the class while the 
teacher is frantically searching for 
some particular teaching aid is a need- 
less waste of time. 


Aquarium and Terrarium 
Special applications of this class 
of teaching materials for the science 
teacher are the aquarium and the ter- 
rarium. An aquarium is a common 
sight in almost every science room, and 
the interest of pupils in this teaching 
device is exceedingly high. The major 
difference between these two types of 
materials is the type of habitat shown 
in each display. ‘The aquarium con- 
tains water — fresh or sea-water — so 
that animals living in that natural con- 
dition may be observed by the pupils. 
terrarium simulated 
life condition suitable for animals liv- 
ing on land. This may vary from a 
moist, swamp-like condition for frogs 


The contains a 


to a dry, sandy habitat for horned 
toads. The preparation of either dis- 
play is exceedingly simple, and the 
teaching and motivating value of these 
materials for the pupils is very high. 

Since the application of this class 
of teaching materials to the field of 
science has been mentioned, the dis- 
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cussion of objects and specimens would 
not be complete without mentioning 
the applications of the microscope and 
the microprojector in the use of these 
materials. The techniques for the use 
of these two instruments are about the 
same. However, the microscope is de- 
signed as a piece of equipment for 
individual use by the pupil, whereas 
the microprojector is designed to be 
used with the entire class observing 
the same specimen at one time. Al- 
though the use of the microprojector 
deprives the pupils of the learning ex- 
perience of individual manipulation in 
finding and focusing the object on the 
slide, it is believed that pupils below 
the secondary school level may profit 
as much, or more, through the use of 
the microprojector in a group activity 
than they would by attempting to use 
individual microscopes for study. 

In the use of these two instruments 
in science classes below the secondary 
level, the opinion among people qual- 
ified in the field is that the micro- 
projector is a more suitable instrument. 
It has advantages as a group activity 
for the class in addition to being less 
expensive for the average class. At the 
lower level it also avoids the necessity 
for technical skill on the part of the 
pupils in the manipulation of the in- 
strument. For a more complete discus- 
sion of the values of microscopic work 
on the secondary level, the reader is 
referred to an article written for an- 
other publication.! 


MODELS AND MOCK-UPS 


THE MODEL AND THE MOCK-UP 
represent a somewhat different class of 


1Sam S. Blanc, “A Boy and a Microscope,” 
Audio-Visual Guide, 17:32-33, March, 1951. 
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concrete teaching materials than the 
object and the specimen. The model 
and the mock-up are distinguished 
from these previous materials in that 
they are one step removed from the 
actual materials as they exist in nature. 
They are replicas of objects rather than 
being the actual objects in themselves. 
These teaching materials have a defi- 
nite place in the teacher’s approach to 
a unit of instruction. 

It is obvious that in many cases the 
actual objects could not very well be 
brought into the classroom, and _ the 
class can not be taken into the field 
where these objects naturally exist. 
Should the class be studying a unit on 
transportation, it is seen that the ac- 
tual machines of transportation, such 
as ships, planes, trains, etc., could not 
conveniently be brought into the class- 
room as actual objects in themselves. 
However, good teaching will emphasize 
the value of having pupils prepare or 
obtain models to show the relation- 
ships of these various means of trans- 
portation. 

A distinction 
model and the mock-up in that models 
are essentially imitations of the real 
objects in as many respects as possible 
A mock-up, however, 


is made between the 


except in size. 
does not present to the pupil the actual 
appearance of the object itself. It is 
usually “laid-out” on a board with each 
part labeled. It rearranges the parts, 
disregards their relative size, and em- 
phasizes certain functional relation- 
ships instead of being a faithful re- 
production of the object as in a model. 
The model should be used to give the 
pupil the concept of the whole object 
as it actually appears. The mock-up is 
valuable in showing him how the parts 
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of an object are related to perform 
some certain operation. If the class is 
concerned with the external features 
of a steam locomotive, a model with 
many accurate external details will sup- 
ply the pupils with many sensory im- 
pressions of the actual locomotive it- 
self. However, if the class is concerned 
with the operation of a steam locomo- 
tive, a mock-up, geared to the instruc- 
tional level of the pupils, may be used 
to great advantage to illustrate how 
the expanding steam operates the pis- 
tons to turn the wheels in order to pro- 
duce the tractive effort of the engine. 

Models may be classified into two 
general types: (a) solid models, and (b) 
cut-away models. Solid models are of 
value in studying the external appear- 
ance of an object. For example, a class 
studying the process of cell division 
might well employ a series of models to 
illustrate the stages in this 
process. ‘To show internal details of an 
object, cut-away models may be used. 
with 


various 


These are not to be confused 
mock-ups, since they are not used to 
show a functional operation of an ob- 
ject. They are used to give the pupils 
a greater insight into the structure of 
an object. As an illustration, pupils 
studying the structure of the eye could 
use a cut-away model to see the internal 


details not visible from the outside. 


Selection of Models and Mock-Ups 
No one group of criteria may be set 
up for the selection of models and 
mock-ups. Many an ingenious teacher, 
with the help of his pupils, has been 
able to construct models and mock-ups 
to meet some definite need in the teach- 
ing situation. More thought along this 
line would be of value in increasing 
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the meaning of many a class presenta- 
tion. However, assuming that the 
teacher wishes to order certain models 
for class use, the following points are 
offered as guides: 

e Does the model (or mock-up) pre- 
sent the concepts wanted in such a way 
that no other type of teaching aid 
might be used with more effect? 

e If the model is an operating device, 
does it have safety features to prevent 
accidental injury to the pupils? 

e Is the size of the model large enough 
to be seen from all parts of the room, 
and do the coloring and detail show 
the essential parts in a_ three-dimen- 
sional aspect? 

e Does the model represent the object 
accurately, and if dissectable, are the 
parts securely attached and _inter- 
changeable with replacement parts? 


e Is the model durably constructed, 
dirt- and scratch-proof and washable? 

The techniques of utilization of this 
class of materials may be summarized 
by saying that, as with any other types 
of teaching aids, the teacher must first 
prepare himself thoroughly in knowing 
what the model or mock-up represents, 
how it works, and how it may most 
effectively be brought into the class 
situation. Any difficulties which the pu- 
pils may have in interpretation of the 
device should be noted beforehand, and 
should be discussed with the class as 
the aid .is introduced. The pupils 
should know why this particular teach- 
ing aid is being used, and they must 
be instructed as to what definite fea- 
tures they are to observe and compare. 
Individual handling and manipulation 
of these materials should be encouraged. 
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MOR-PLA 


——" INTERLOCKING 


JUMBO-BLOX 


Are EnthusiasticallyJApproved by Teachers 


* Because they are simple in principle, and light enough for nursery 
school use, yet so sturdy and practical that they fill perfectly the 
older child’s building needs. 



















%* Because with Mor-Pla Blox, children make the simple, everyday things 
they need for their dramatic play in a few minutes. 


%* Because the structures they make do not fall and slide apart—yet they 
can be quickly and easily taken apart. 


%* Because there is just enough challenge in the interlocking principle of 
Mor-Pla Blox to hold the child’s interest, spur his imagination and 
develop his initiative and ingenuity. 


%* Because they are made and finished with all the careful attention to 
detail you expect in the most expensive play materials, yet priced 
so low that they really appeal to purchasing departments. 


%& Because they are priced in inexpensive units so that you can make up 
just the size and type of set that you want and need. 


pes ’ EVERY SCHOOL CAN HAVE 


for studious a 
ooiniads ae THESE VERSATILE HOLLOW BLOX! 
No need to worry because no other blox can take 
the place of Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox in your class- 
room. You can start your Mor-Pla Blox equipment 
with a practical unit for as little as $24. 











Write for Further Information to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P. O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Armando Henriquez, Jr. 








The contributor of the following tale offers apologies to the author of the Book 
of Daniel. If the editor might presume to imagine the ancient writer’s response to 
this flattery, he would envision the old poet making warm acknowledgement to the 
young one for singing once more the timeless quality of courage serving great ideals. 


The Furnace of 


NOW NEBUCHADNEZZAR JONES, 
the Voice of Tradition, made red 
images of wood, whose height was 
six cubits and the breadth thereof 
was sixteen cubits: he set them up 
in the Plains of Indifference in the 
Province of Education. 

Then Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 
of Tradition, sent to gather together 
the teachers, the supervisors, the 
principals, the superintendents, and 
all the other 

Rulers of the Province of Education 
to come to the dedication of the red 
wooden image which Nebuchadnez- 
zar Jones, the Voice of ‘Tradition, 
had set up. 

Then the teachers, the supervisors, the 
principals, the superintendents and 
all the other 

Rulers of the Province of Education, 
were gathered unto the dedication 
of the image that Nebuchadnezzar 
Jones, the Voice of Tradition, had 
set up. And _ they stood before the 
image that Nebuchadnezzar Jones 
had set up. 

Then an herald cried with authority: 
“To you it is commanded, O teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, superin- 
tendents and all the other rulers of 
the Province of Education, that at 
what time ye hear the sound of 
readin’ and ritin’ and ’rithmetic, of 
Virgil, and Ovid, and Greek classics 
ye fall down and worship the red 
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Public Opinion 


wooden image that Nebuchadnezzar 
Jones, the Voice of Tradition, has 
set up. 

“And whoso falleth not down and wor- 
shippeth shall the same hour be cast 
into the midst of a burning, fiery 
Furnace of Public Opinion.” 

Therefore since that time when all the 
people of the Province of Education 
heard the sound of readin’ and ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic, of Virgil, and Ovid, 
and Greek classics, all the teachers, 
the supervisors, the principals, the 
superintendents, and all the other 
rulers of the Province of Education, 
fell down and worshipped the red 
wooden image that Nebuchadnezzar 
Jones, the Voice of Tradition, had 
set up. 

Wherefore at that time certain men 
of the Plains of Democracy, of the 
Province of Progress dwelt among 
them who at the sound of readin’ 
and ritin’ and ’rithmetic, of Virgil, 
and Ovid, and Greek classics refused 
to fall down and worship the wooden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar Jones, 
the Voice of Tradition, had set up. 

And certain rulers of the Province of 
Education complained to Nebuchad- 
nezzar Jones: 

“O Voice of Tradition, live for ever. 
Thou hast made a decree that every 
man that shall hear the sound of 
readin’ and ritin’ and ’rithmetic, of 
Virgil, and Ovid, and Greek classics 
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shall fall down and worship the red 
wooden image, and whoso falleth not 
down and worshippeth that he should 
be cast into the burning fiery Fur- 
nace of Public Opinion. There are 
certain superintendents whom thou 
hast set over the affairs of the Prov- 
ince of Education, Shadrach Smith, 
Meshach Miller, and Abed-nego 
Brown, these men O Voice of Tradi- 
tion, have not regarded thee: they 
do not answer the sound of readin’ 
and ritin’ and ’rithmetic, of Virgil, 
and Ovid, and Greek classics nor do 
they fall down and worship the red 
wooden image which thou hast set 
up.” 

Then Nebuchadnezzar Jones, in his 
traditional fury, commanded to bring 
unto him Shadrach Smith, Meshach 
Miller, and Abed-nego Brown. Then 
they brought these men from the 
Plains of Democracy and the Prov- 
ince of Progress. 

Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice of 
Tradition, spake and said unto them, 
“Ts it true, Shadrach Smith, Meshach 
Miller, and Abed-nego Brown, do 
you not answer the sound of readin’, 
ritin,’ and ’rithmetic, of Virgil, and 
Ovid, and Greek classics nor wor- 
ship the red wooden image which 
I have set up? Know ye not that if 
ye do not these things which I have 
commanded that ye shall be cast 
into the burning, fiery Furnace of 
Public Opinion?” 

Shadrach Smith, Meshach Miller, and 
Abed-nego Brown answered and said 
unto the. Voice of Tradition: 
“Nebuchadnezzar Jones, thou Voice 
of Tradition, we are not afraid to 
answer thee in this manner: 

“We of the Plains of Democracy, of 
the Province of Progress cannot wor- 
ship the red wooden image which 
thou hast set up, for we have seen 
a mightier image far beyond your 
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Desert of Intolerance in the dewy 
Oasis of Experience and Democracy. 
Thine image shalt never protect thy 
people against the Armies of Ignor- 
ance that shalt come by night and 
lay waste the increase of thy people 
in the Province of Education 

Then was Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the 
Voice of Tradition, full of fury and 
the form of his visage was changed 
against Shadrach Smith, Meshach 
Miller, and Abed-nego Brown. There- 
fore he spake and commanded that 
the people of the Province of Educa- 
tion should heat the Furnace of Pub- 
lic Opinion over seven times more 
than it was wont to be heated. And 
he commanded the most mighty men 
that were in his Army of Propa- 
ganda to bind Shadrach Smith, Me- 
shach Miller, and Abed-nego Brown 
and to cast them into the burning 
fiery Furnace of Public Opinion. 

Therefore because Nebuchadnezzar 
Jones’ commandment was urgent, 
and the Furnace of Public Opinion 
exceeding hot, the flame of the fire 
exposed and slew the men of the 
Army of Propaganda who took up 
Shadrach Smith, Meshach Miller, and 
Abed-nego Brown. And these three 
men, Shadrach Smith, Meshach Mil- 
ler, and Abed-nego Brown fell 
bound into the midst of the burning, 
fiery Furnace of Public Opinion. 

Then Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 
of Tradition, was astonished and 
rose up in haste and spake and said 
unto his followers, “Did not we cast 
three men bound into the midst of 
the fire?” 

They answered and said unto the king, 
“True, O, Voice of Tradition.” 

“Lo I see them loose walking in the 
midst of the fire, and they have no 
hurt.” 

Then Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 
of Tradition, came near the mouth 
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of the burning, fiery Furnace of Pub- 
lic Opinion, and spake and said, 

“Shadrach Smith, Meshach Miller, and 
Abed-nego Brown, ye servants of the 
Plains of Democracy, of the Prov- 
ince of Progress, come forth and 
come hither.” 

Then Shadrach Smith, Meshach Mil- 
ler, and Abed-nego Brown came 
forth out of the midst of the fire of 
the Furnace of Public Opinion. 

And Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 
of Tradition saw these men upon 
whom the fire had no power, nor 
was an idea of their heads singed 
and neither were their plans 
changed, nor was the smell of slan- 
derous smoke still clinging to them. 

Then Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 
of ‘Tradition, spake and said, ‘Praise 
be to the mightier image from the 
dewy Oasis of Experience and De- 
mocracy which has delivered Shad- 
rach Smith, Meshach Miller, and 
Abed-nego Brown, even from the de- 
ciding test of the burning, fiery Fur- 
nace of Public Opinion.” 

And Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 


of Tradition, gathered together the 
teachers, the supervisors, the princi- 
pals, the superintendents, and all 
the other rulers of the Province of 
Education, who at the sound of 
readin’ and ritin’ and ’rithmetic, of 
Virgil, and Ovid, and Greek classics, 
had continued to fall down and wor- 
ship the red wooden image that 
Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice of 
‘Tradition, had set up. 

‘Then an herald cried aloud, “To you 
it is commanded, O rulers of the 
Province of Education, to build 
mightier images than those which 
Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice of 
Tradition, has set up. And fashion 
them in time after the image that 
lies past the Desert of Intolerance in 
the Oasis of Experience and Democ- 
racy.” 

Then Nebuchadnezzar Jones, the Voice 
of Tradition, promoted Shadrach 
Smith, Meshach Miller, and Abed- 
nego Brown in the Province of Edu- 
cation—Armando Henriquez, Jr., 
Carnegie Fellow, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Public School Systems and Schools of Education Help Each Other 


WHEN STAFF MEMBERS in public 
school systems and those in colleges 
and universities work together, both 
groups should benefit from the proc- 
ess. In developing curriculum bulle- 
tins, public schools can use university 
and college personnel for consultant 
services on both the elementary and 
the secondary levels. Authors of many 
of the bulletins reviewed in this column 
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have used such university and college 
consultant service. 

In some instances, a group of staff 
members from a teacher-education in- 
stitution can devote time and ideas to 
help foster a curriculum project which 
can be extremely beneficial to an in- 
terested public school system. The first 
bulletin listed below illustrates this 
type of working relationship between 
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A new text for courses in educational psychology 














Psychology 
for Modern Education 


By JAMES L. MURSELL, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This new book admirably sets forth the psychological foundations 
of modern education and their manifold effects on educational 


procedures. 


Dr. Mursell defines education in relation to the development of 
personality and points out the vital role of psychology in this process. 
He discusses in detail such factors as the shaping of motivation in 
the student, learning, the transfer of training, and the concept of 
mental growth. Every theory is clarified by examples of its practical 
effect on both curriculum and methods of teaching. The text 1s 
illustrated throughout with applications at both the elementary and 


secondary-school levels. 


Based on the author’s long teaching experience, this book is an im- 
portant tool for everyone in the field of education. “Excellent... a 
mature, intelligent, scholarly but not pedantic explanation of the 
psychology underlying modern education.”—PROFESSOR 
HARRY N. RIVLIN, Queens College. 

To Be Published April 28. Tentative Price, $4.00 








W. W. NORTON & COMPANY “Books that Live’’ 


101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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school systems and a teachers college. 
& The Nebraska Cooperative School 
Study Council and The Nebraska Citi- 
zenship Education Project. Learning 
the Ways of Democracy in Nebraska’s 
Schools. University of Nebraska Teach- 
ers College. Lincoln, Nebraska, 1951, 
45 p. (mimeographed). Price 50 cents. 
This bulletin consists of a large col- 
lection of. “glimpses into hundreds of 
classrooms” to show how democracy 
might be taught in Nebraska’s schools. 
These short statements of activities are 
divided into primary, intermediate, 
junior and senior high school levels. 
Some of the specific anecdotes deal with 
such topics as world citizens, human 
relationship, and pupil participation 
in planning. 
Bb Wisconsin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program. Resource Units for 
Industrial Arts in Wisconsin Schools. 
Industrial Arts Bulletin No. 2, Curricu- 


lum Bulletin No. 19. Madison: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 


September, 1951, 67 p. 

Teachers will probably build and 

use more resource units as they learn 
more about their preparation and see 
that these instruments are tools which 
render valuable assistance in the class- 
room. The first four sections of this 
bulletin were written in order to help 
teachers in the industrial arts learn 
about resource units. The last section 
of this bulletin illustrates a sample re- 
source unit on the engine lathe. 
& Milwaukee Public Schools. Pioneers. 
Social Studies in the Elementary School 
Series, Curriculum Bulletin Vol. VIII, 
No. 3. Milwaukee, 1951, 30 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 

This well-written resource unit was 
compiled to assist teachers in the in- 
termediate grade pre-plan teaching 
units about pioneer life. Drawn from 
actual classroom activities, the sugges- 
tions in this bulletin for studying the 
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real pioneers and the growing folklore 
give promise of appealing to the im- 
agination and interest of the intermedi- 
ate grade pupil. 

Leon Ovsiew and others. Making the 
Core Work. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, New York, 1951, 54 Pp. 

The author and a group of four 

other Elizabeth, New Jersey teachers 
have tried to tell other core teachers 
how to overcome the problems in their 
own core classes. This group faced these 
problems and met together to work 
out the most important issues and an- 
swers. The result is the information in 
this excellent bulletin. 
Board of Education. Working To- 
gether in the Schools of Washington 
County. Curriculum Notebook No. 1, 
Hagerstown, Maryland, September, 
1951, 40 p. 

Involving an entire school staff in 

curriculum planning is difficult. This 
unique bulletin tries to involve all 
teachers by presenting varying amounts 
of materials and findings and then leav- 
ing many blank spaces for additional 
suggestions and revisions. Individuals 
and groups, “working together,” will 
need many facts and much time for dis- 
cussion in order to think through an- 
swers for these blank spaces. 
& The Ohio Commission on Children 
and Youth. Ohio’s Children and Youth 
at the Midcentury. State House, Room 
11, Columbus, 1951, 96 p. 

This report of study activities, pre- 
liminary to Ohio’s part in the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, should be ex- 
tremely valuable to teachers in the 
schools of Ohio. Here in this pamphlet 
is a sociological picture of the needs 
of children and youth in relation to 
home, school, church and community. 
Findings such as these provide a neces- 
sary understanding for continued cur- 
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New and Recent Holt Books 


A First Course in Philosophy of Education 
EPHRAIM VERN SAYERS—Ready in March 


Building Mathematical Concepts in the Elementary School 


PETER L. SPENCER 
MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD— Ready in April 


Childhood Problems and the Teacher 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER, FAITH SMITTER, and SYBIL RICHARDSON 
January 1952 


Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum 
HAROLD G. SHANE and E. T. McSWAIN—June 1951 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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Prospects for Federal Aid in This Session of Congress 


“AT PRESENT, too many of our peo- 
ple are unable to make full use of their 
capabilities, whether in civilian em- 
ployment or military service, because 
their opportunities for education and 
training have been limited. Schools are 
overcrowded, substandard instruction 
is common, and teachers’ salaries con- 
tinue low in many areas.” 

So noted President Truman in his 
1952 Budget Message requesting urgent 
consideration by the end session of the 
82nd Congress of a $300 million gen- 
eral federal aid to education measure. 
What are the prospects for such legis- 
lation in the current session? 

Why Is Federal Aid Needed? 

A discussion of the “prospects” for 
federal aid to education legislation 
must necessarily be preceded by a re- 
view of why federal aid is needed, and 


why it is needed now. The nation’s 
school system is beginning to show ef- 


fects of the weight of a huge increase 


in school population, reflecting the 
high birthrate of the war and postwar 
years. Elementary school enrollments 
began to climb in 1947-48 and the total 
will continue to mount year by year as 
this large group of children moves 
through the elementary and secondary 
schools. The increased number of 
school children, coupled with higher 
costs for services of all kinds, has placed 
a staggering financial burden on com- 
munities throughout the nation. 

Not only are there many more 
school children to be taught, but there 
exists: a critical shortage of qualified 
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teachers, particularly at the elementary 
level. High wages and patriotic induce- 
ments are claiming many teachers for 
defense activities. Many of the 19 to 
26-year old men teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are now 
subject to military duty and many 
women teachers are likely to enter the 
women’s armed services corps. These 
facts pose serious threats of heavy losses 
to the teaching force both now and in 
the future. 

Perhaps the most effective way in 
which more people can be attracted to 
and be retained in teaching is through 
higher salaries. As of January 1952, 
the average salary for teachers was 
$3290, or 3 per cent less than the aver- 
age earnings of all other employed 
persons. If the average teacher’s salary 
were in the same relationship to the 
wages of all other workers today as it 
was in 1939, this salary would be 15 
per cent above present levels, or $3800. 
Until steps are taken by local and state 
educational authorities with federal fi- 
nancial help to bring instructional 
earnings more nearly in line with those 
of employment in general, a continuing 
movement away from teaching is in- 
evitable. 

Another factor in making the case 
for federal aid to education is one vi- 
tally connected with the maintenance 
of national security. According to the 
President’s Budget Message: 

“In some States more than one-third 
of the young men called by the Selec- 
tive Service System failed the educa- 
tional tests for entrance into military 
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A warm, enthusiastically written text which 
will make a great appeal to students. 
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service during the fiscal year 1951. The 
States with the highest rejection rate 
are precisely those low-income States 
which, despite heavier taxes in rela- 
tion to income, are unable to provide 
a satisfactory education for their young 
people. Many of the men rejected for 
military service because of educational 
deficiencies are also unable to meet 
our needs for skilled workers in in- 
dustry.” 


Federal Government Contributes to 
Problems of School Financing 


In trying to find a solution to edu- 
cation’s financial difficulties, it should 
be noted that the relative ability on 
the part of the states to pay their edu- 
cational bills varies considerably. Many 
states are able to support a high level 
of education with comparatively little 
effort. On the other hand, a recent sur- 


vey pointed out that “in 1947, fifteen 
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states made efforts greater than the 
United States average, yet all failed to 
provide expenditures per school-age 
child equal to the national average.” 
By and large these are rural and 
sparsely settled states. 

A further problem in this regard is 
that the federal government levies so 
high an income tax, that the states and 
school districts must depend chiefly on 
a tax base—the property tax—that is 
not readily expandable. As a_ result, 
school revenue does not vary appreci- 
ably with the level of business activity 
nor is it sufficiently flexible to counter- 
act the detrimental effects of inflated 
costs. It has often been argued that the 
obvious answer to the dilemma of fi- 
nancing the schools is for the fed- 
eral government to relinquish certain 
of its tax bases to the states and locali- 
ties. Although a close analysis of fed- 
eral-state-local fiscal relationships might 
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indicate limited areas in which this 
could be done, consideration should be 
given to the fact that by far the larg- 
est portion of the federal budget is 
ear-marked for defense expenditures 
irreducible to any substantial degree at 
the present time, and billions of fed- 
eral dollars are committed for years to 
come. It therefore appears that the fed- 
eral government has a real responsibil- 
ity to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of an adequate level of educa- 
tion within the states. 

The proposal to provide federal aid 
to education is neither new nor is it a 
partisan measure. Both major political 
parties have acknowledged the necessity 
of promoting education. Strong advo- 
cates of the federal aid principle are 
to be found on both sides of the po- 
litical fence. During the 80th Congress 
in 1948, the Senate approved a so-called 
state’s rights bill (S 472), and, again in 
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BUILDING 


by Williams 


This all-new health text offers a carefully graded and comprehensive course for junior high 
school health classes, features a strong activity and testing program, and encourages pupil 
participation and self-evaluation in learning and applying the facts of good health. Its 
sound organization makes necessary only the minimum of teacher planning and direction. 


ENJOYING HEALTH 


by Jones 
A new, complete, and well-integrated high school text covering all phases of personal 
health and safety. Special attention is given to methods of keeping in good condition, im- 
proving one’s appearance, and becoming a worthwhile and likable person. It contains a 
detailed testing program, carefully chosen photographs and drawings, and a _ helpful 


Send for examination copies. 


J. B&B LIPPINCOTT COMPANT 


the 81st Congress, the Senate passed a 
similar measure by an overwhelming 
majority—the ‘Thomas-Taft bill (S 
246). In both instances, the legislation 
failed of passage in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Opposition to Federal Aid 


The two primary reasons for the de- 
feat of these measures were the relig- 
ious and economic issues, ‘The religious 
conflict was brought about by a deter- 
mined stand on the part of some power- 
ful sectarian leaders that federal aid 
legislation must include a_ provision 
that federal funds be available in each 
state for auxiliary services, such as 
transportation for parochial school 
children, regardless of whether or not 
the state permitted use of public funds 
for such purposes. The economic issue 
had its roots in a struggle on the part 
of certain vested interest groups to con- 
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tinue the property tax as almost the 
sole source of a community’s educa- 
tional funds. The advocates of this 
position, upholding the principle of 
taxing for education only the real prop- 
erty of the districts in which the chil- 
dren to be educated reside, point to the 
inviolability and tradition of “home 
rule” and “local self government” as 
the rationale for their argument. The 
inevitable consequence of this position 
is that the children living within 
wealthy school districts enjoy a high 
level of education whereas those in poor 
or undeveloped areas receive a poor 
education. 

Any survey of the prospects of fed- 
eral aid legislation and a determina- 
tion of the most feasible type of meas- 
ure for this session of Congress must 
take into account the fact that the re- 
ligious and economic groups mentioned 
above wield considerable influence and 
are adamantly opposed to the princi- 
ple of federal aid to education as popu- 
larly conceived. 


Pending Bills Proposing Federal Aid 


Pending in Congress at the present 
time is a variety of bills to extend fed- 
eral aid to education in various forms. 
Besides two measures embodying the 
Catholic position, there are a few bills 
that would permit the allocation of 
federal funds within the states, in ac- 
cordance with the laws and constitu- 
tions of the states, and several “‘special 
purpose” measures. Falling within this 
latter category are the Barden bill (HR 
4468) providing for federal aid only for 
teachers’ salaries, maintenance and op- 
eration and laboratory equipment, and 
HR 4545, the Bailey school construc- 
tion bill. Also before the Congress is 
the Hill “oil-for-education” amend- 
ment to S J Res 20, permitting the 


use of royalties from the undersea oil 
deposits of the maritime belt to be de- 
voted to grants for elementary, second- 
ary and higher education. 

At the present time, Chairman Bar- 
den of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee is planning a_ highly 
important committee meeting to ex- 
plore thoroughly the needs for general 
federal aid and aid for school construc- 
tion and probably to determine which 
type of legislation will be given prior- 
ity. Observers believe that many mem 
bers of the Committee are determined 
that hearings be held immediately on 
school construction legislation, al- 
though there is a continuing interest 
in general federal aid and some talk 
of legislation providing aid exclusively 
for teachers’ salaries. ‘The anticipated 
drive for school construction assistance 
is largely attributable to the nation- 
wide school facilities survey now under 
way, authorized by the 81st Congress 
in Public Law 816. ‘The first phase of 
this inventory is expected to be com- 
pleted in the very near future and a 
report made to Congress detailing 
school building needs of virtually every 
state in the Union. 

Regardless of what measures are con- 

sidered during the session, there is a 
growing conviction that the federal 
government has a very clearcut and 
important responsibility to strengthen 
the nation’s educational system and to 
help the states and localities meet the 
financial burdens of education. An ade- 
quate education for all America’s youth 
is the strongest and most durable 
weapon known for combating the en- 
emies of democracy. 
—Ernest Giddings, assistant director, 
Legislation and Federal Relations Di- 
vision, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Whose One World? 


LATE IN JANUARY the City of New 
York was host to the third meeting of 
the United States Commission for 
UNESCO. Over 2,000 delegates at- 
tended from every state and territory, 
representing almost every social, eco- 
nomic and political group in America. 
The conference theme treated the 
problem of citizenship in the world 
community. 

Among the delegates were several 
hundred elementary school teachers. 
They worked together in seminars to 
discover what agreements they could 
reach on what the schools should teach 
about world community. Their discus- 
sion was focused on five problems: 

e What are the understandings and be- 
haviors about the world community 
that the American Community desires 
to develop in our boys and girls? (Ob- 
jectives.) 

e What, if any, curriculum pattern or 
design should be agreed upon to show 
teachers what sequence or aspects of 
world community might be stressed 
from grade to grade throughout the 
school career? (Curriculum design.) 
e What are the most appropriate in- 
structional methods and available in- 
structional materials through which the 
objectives may be reached? (Method 
and materials.) 

e What public resistance is there to 
having the school include experiences 
on world understanding in the cur- 
riculum? What needs to be done? 
(School-community relations.) 

e How can teachers be prepared to in- 
struct and guide children in their learn- 
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ing about the human family as it lives 
in a world neighborhood? (Teacher 
education.) 

Large areas of agreement were found 
to exist among the educators who for 
three days directed their thinking to 
these problems. Briefly, the consensus 
clearly showed that teacher preparation 
needed to include much more schol- 
arship in the sciences, social sciences, 
and humanities, and that an in-service 
program must help teachers keep up 
with the rapidly advancing frontiers 
in these general education areas. The 
consensus further showed that the pub- 
lic needed to be invited to study, along 
with the teachers, the problem of edu- 
cation for a world community; that 
such joint effort to find an educational 
solution would not only result in a 
sounder school program, but would 
dispel any resistance to having the 
school do its duty in this regard. 

The seminars found some excellent 
instructional materials available but 
urged producers of such materials to 
step up their efforts. They realized, 
however, that the lack of a curriculum 
design stressing learning about the 
world is partially to blame for the lack 
of a market, essential to major pub- 
lishing ventures. The seminars listed 
many useful methods: use of radio and 
TV, motion pictures, dramatics, native 
resource persons, etc., all of which need 
to be utilized more than they are now. 

On the problem of design, almost 
all agreed that the teaching profession 
must formulate, at least on the local 
community level, a design or sequential 
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pattern of emphases which would as- 
sure (1) that no child be permitted to 
leave school without basic understand- 
ing and attitude about the world and 
its people, and (2) that selected experi- 
ences with problems of world commu- 
nity would be placed in the graded 
curriculum at a point where growth 
and development factors would best 
facilitate success. 

On the problem of objectives UNES- 
CO gave its greatest help to those 
teachers present in New York City. 
Again and again leaders in American 
life and thought made clear the basic 
and crucial problem in world com- 
munity. There is no longer any doubt 
in the mind of a person who is of 
average intelligence and _ education, 
that modern science and invention in 
mechanical power and ingenious ma- 
chines have forced us at last into a one- 
world situation. Whether we like it 
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or not, the modern airplane, the radio, 
the factory, etc., make each of us de- 
pendent upon the well being of even 
the most remote human on the crust of 
our earth. We cannot wash this hard 
fact away: the 2 billion humans who 
live on this planet are going to have 
to live elbow to elbow: no longer is 
isolation possible. 


What Kind of World Community? 


The issue is rather what kind of a 
world community do we want? And 
more sharply: shall the structure of 
this world community be representa- 
tive democracy, or shall it be a Soviet 
world communistic state? 

The United Nations was created with 
full expectations by the nations of 
the free world that the end and means 
would be representative democracy. It 
has become clear since the signing of 
the UN charter, that the Soviet had a 
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different aim in mind: world commu- 
nism. The struggle now engaging us 
is whether the Soviet will force the free 
peoples of the earth to submit to world 
control by Soviet communism; or 
whether through the instruments grad- 
ually being forged in UN the free peo- 
ples will eventually be able to create 
by reason and superior moral force, a 
world community in which human 
rights are held as the first priority. 

This struggle for world contro] must 
be made an important aspect of the 
school curriculum. We know that the 
struggle will last a long time. To sus- 
tain our determination over the dec- 
ades we need much wider understand- 
ing of the nature of the struggle. ‘The 
school curriculum has at least these 
two jobs to do on world community: 
(a) to provide youngsters with the ex- 
periences in geography, history, an- 
thropology, etc., that will help them 
see the inevitability of a world com- 
munity, given modern science and ad- 
vanced technology; (b) to provide the 
experiences out of which will emerge 
in every youth a loyalty and commit- 
ment to the fundamental human rights 
and to the representative democratic 
institutions, including UN _ and_ its 
agencies, strong enough to win out 
over Soviet communism. 

Through continued action research 
we can discover how best to accomplish 
these tasks. For the schools to do less, 
is to work unwittingly for the cause 
of our enemies in the Kremlin. But if 
the schools, together with all other pri- 
vate and public groups in the free 
world work hard enough and_ soon 
enough, we are confident that  ulti- 
mately the one-world will belong to 
the freedom-loving men and that the 
threat of a Soviet communistic world 
will be eliminated.—Paul R. Hanna, 
professor of education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Edited by CHARLES W. SAnrorp, Harotp C. HAND, and WILLARD B, SPALD- 

iNG, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 292 pages, $3.00 
A study of the responsibilities and problems that face the public school systems of America now 
and in the event of a stepped-up war or war-preparation situation. First the problems are stated ; 
then the remainder of the book discusses the practical ways by which the schools may prepare 
to meet these problems and increased demands on their resources. 


THE MODERN RURAL SCHOOL 


By Jut1an E, Butrerwortu, Cornell University, and HowArp A. Dawson, 
Executive Secretary, Department of Rural Education, National Education 
Association. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 494 pages, $5.00 


An over-all view, by two leading authorities, of the educational program provided in rural areas, 
dealing with the rural school in transition, the more important social and economic factors 
whiéh make rural education a distinctive field of public education, the educational programs 
needed for better living in rural communities or adjustment to urban, and the means by which 
the desired programs may be achieved. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 


By Cuester T. McNerney, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 341 pages, $4.00 
An especially well-organized and well-written text suitable for use at all levels of the educational 
system. It begins with a definition of modern supervision and proceeds with a discussion of 


selected types of problems (with techniques for solving them) that the supervisor encounters in 
relationships with various school and community organizations and personnel. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By CLarence D. SAMrForp, Southern Illinois University, and EUGENE COTTLE, 
University of Wyoming. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 376 pages, $4.25 


A careful, thorough treatment which presents good samples of the ways in which social studies 
should be taught, rather than merely describing methods and techniques. An unusually helpful 
guide to student and in-service teachers, this text treats such topics as the need for life ad- 
justment, “One World Citizenship”, visual aids, current events, latest techniques of evaluating 
and testing, and the role of the supervisor and democratic procedures. 


Send for copies on approval 
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Gans, Roma, Stendler, Celia B., and 
Almy, Millie. Teaching Young Chil- 
dren. New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1952. 454 Pp. 


Three highly capable and_ well- 
known writers and teachers have done 
something unusual in Teaching Young 
Children. They have managed to com- 
bine sound, authentic information re- 
garding young children and a readable, 
often delightful style. 

The first part of the book brings 
freshness and warmth to a look at chil- 
dren in their cultural matrix and in- 
cludes a first-rate and compact chapter 
on the development of the child. It 
concludes (p. 44-45) with a “New Char- 
ter for Young Children” which may 
become a classic of its kind. 

A thoroughly adequate section of 
four chapters deals with organizing and 
evaluating learning experiences during 
early years in school and leads the 
reader into an examination of good 
teaching in the various fields of sub- 
ject matter. The writers seem clearly 
to realize that the desirable school is 
one in which children learn more rather 
than less subject content, but do so not 
because of drill and pressure but be- 
cause the essential unity and _inter- 
relatedness of children’s experiences 
are recognized and respected. At the 
same time stress is laid on individuality 
and wholesome development. Teaching 
and learning are seen “.. . in harmony 
with a deep understanding of children 
and their world. No child should be 
threatened or in any way hurt by being 
expected to do what he is not ready or 
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able to do. Each child should be en- 
couraged to continue to explore his 
world while he gains new skills.” (p. 
192.) 

The concluding chapters are a prac- 
tical yet creative interpretation of good 
school organization and planning with 
an outstanding portion devoted to dis- 
cipline as the increasing social control 
of group and individual self-direction. 

Teaching Young Children is a con- 
tribution to the literature which will 
have meaning for the undergraduate 
yet also serve to sharpen the insights 
of the experienced teacher, Adminis- 
trators of limited background at the 
early levels of education will likewise 
find it a concrete help—Harold G. 
Shane, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


bm McNerney, Chester T. Educational 
Supervision. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., 1951. 341 Pp. 

The majority of books in the field of 
supervision have, on the whole, shown 
little change or improvement in the 
underlying conception of this most 
important aspect of education. To 
many, supervision is still some kind of 
inspection by a person from the super- 
intendent’s office who gives approval 
or disapproval for various school prac- 
tices. To a few, supervision is regarded 
as a quality of human relations which 
is based upon respect for personality 
and for which leadership is thought of 
as “a contribution to the establishment 
and attainment of group purposes.” 
Somewhere between these two points 
of view this book takes its place. 
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Choice of Words Indicates Underlying 
Philosophy 

In the preface and in the editor’s 
introduction the choice of words leads 
one to believe that this is a book for 
schools that have gone beyond super- 
vision by inspection and the use of sub- 
jective judgment in evaluating the 
work of the teacher. ‘This hope is borne 
out by the author’s own words which 
say that “the public school program 
must objectively reflect the heart beat 
of democracy.’ However, as one reads 
on, it becomes evident that supervision 
is thought of more in terms of line and 
staff administration than in terms of 
democratic values determined by group 
processes. The following quotations il- 
lustrate this point: “The school ad- 
ministrator informs his staff’, . . ; 
“individuals responsible for the super- 
visory process might visit each teacher 
and tell them to develop some plan for 
achieving the objectives”. “teach- 
ers should be permitted”. . . and so on. 

There are many pages devoted to 
worthwhile things for supervisors and 
superintendents to do in the improve- 
ment of educational practices. Many 
publications are cited, many illustra- 
tive charts and check sheets are pre- 
sented, and many topics and questions 
are listed. For the graduate student in 
education looking for a source book 
which presents the field of supervision 
ranging from the traditional point of 
view to the modern acceptance of the- 
ory and practice, this book will serve 
a distinct purpose. For teacher training 
institutions interested in showing the 
development of the field of supervision 
from formal to less formal practices, 
this book definitely indicates the 
growth in thinking that has taken 
place in American education. How- 
ever, for those all too familiar with the 
educational lag in American schools, 
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there is regret that more enthusiasm is 
not in evidence for the practices that 
are indeed forward looking. For ex- 
ample, fewer pages are devoted to ways 
of working together in a democratic 
school situation than are given over 
to lists of things that should be done 
by the person responsible for educa- 
tional supervision. 


Supervision for Tomorrow? 


No doubt much of the seeming neg- 
lect in developing democratic proced- 
ures in supervision is due to the 
author’s attempt to write a book that 
will serve many different school groups 
at various stages of growth. But for 
those who have a deep and abiding 
faith in the democratic processes at 
work in the improvement of school 
practices, the book is disappointing. 
The last chapter, “Supervision for To- 
morrow,” expresses some fine demo- 
cratic ideas, but somehow the tone of 
the book makes one feel that tomorrow 
is far away and that the here and now 
must wait.—Ruth Streitz, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


OTHER CURRENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
READER INTEREST 


Bonaro Overstreet has prepared a 
readable, useful volume in Understand- 
ing Fear in Ourselves and Others 
(Harper and Brothers, 1951, 246 p.). Of 
at least equal interest to ASCD members 
is Samuel Tenenbaum’s William Heard 
Kilpatrick (Harper and Brothers, 1951, 
318 p.), an unsentimental but sympa- 
thetic treatment of one of the three or 
four great living personages in Ameri- 
can professional education today. 

Also recommended are Margaret 
Mead’s Inglis Lecture for 1950, The 
School in American Culture (Harvard 
University Press, 1951, 48 p.) and a con- 
templative volume by Ward Madden, 
Religious Values in Education (Harper 
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Consumable Health Texts 
provide STUDY and PRACTICE 


Grades 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


by Oliver K. Cornwell 


— No other health text needed; a complete health program in itself 
at the cost of a mere workbook. <— 


Scope 


Fourth Grade—Content, 96 pages; Narratives, 31; Exercises, 67 
Fifth Grade—Content, 112 pages; Narratives, 46; Exercises, 78 
Sixth Grade—Content, 128 pages; Narratives, 52; Exercises, 110 
Seventh Grade—Content, 136 pages. In press 

Eighth Grade—Content, 136 pages. In preparation 








A Teachers Edition for each grade, complete with teachers manual, teaching 
suggestions, photographic reproductions, and correct answers. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Pasadena 4 Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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and Brothers, 1951, 203 p.) which is 
concerned to a refreshing degree with 
ideas rather than the much discussed 
issues in this field. 

In the realm of methods and _prac- 
tices several books, recently called to 
this reviewer’s attention, merit the 
study of school workers. These include 
the 30th Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, Ele- 
mentary School Libraries Today (The 
Department, 1951, 415 p.), Mildred 
Dawson’s Teaching Language in the 


Grades (World Book Company, 1951, 
341 p.), and C. N. Stokes’ Teaching the 
Meanings of Arithmetic (Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1951, 351 p.). All three vol- 
umes have a practical flavor. Dr. Daw- 
son has documented her work well and 
Dr. Stokes proposes many specific ideas 
for making number concepts concrete 
and clear to children although his pro- 
grams by age levels may arouse some of 
the inevitable controversy over specific 
grade placement.—Harold G. Shane, 
Northwestern University. 








New-World 


Education Series 





Teaching Young Children by Roma Gans, Celia Burns 
Stendler, and Millie Almy 

A sound, practical, and fresh approach to the teaching of children 

from age four to age nine, drawing upon recent research in pedi- 

atrics, child psychology, and sociology. $4.00 


The Public Administration of American Schools 
by Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding 


A detailed study of the principles and problems of public school 
administration. Broad in scope and practical in application, it 
stresses the importance of effective democratic leadership in schools 
that will sustain the American way of life. $4.60 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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ASCD Regional Workshops . . . 
... At Indian Lake, Michigan 


* Regions V and VI will again hold their annual workshop August 10-16 at Indian 
Lake in Michigan’s 
northern peninsula. 
Theme is: ‘Immediate 
Planning for Curricu- 
lum Improvement.” Di- 
rectors are: Robert S. 
Harnack, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and William C. 
Kahl, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Enrollment fee: 
$10.00. Camp lodgings: 
$25.00. Send for infor- 
mation and enrollment 
blanks to: Mamie Spang- 
ler, Chairman, Region V, P.O. Box 290, Crown Point, Indiana. 





Participants in last year’s Indian Lake workshop. 





... At Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia 


* Regions II and III are planning a one-week workshop to be held in rural West 
Virginia at the Jackson’s 
Mill camp and _ con- 
ference center, August 
18-23. Study groups on 
problems of community 
teamwork and curricu- 
lum improvement will 
be the principal features 
of the program. William 
M. Alexander, Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, will be 
director of the work- 





Mt. Vernon Dining Hall at Jackson’s Mill camp. 


shop. 

Because of limitations in housing, approximately twenty-five persons may 
attend from each of the states in the two regions—Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and Delaware. 
Reservations should be made by applying directly to your state ASCD president 
before May 1. After May 1, the workshop will be open to general enrollment. 
Write to Maud J. Broyles, Assistant State Supervisor for Elementary Schools, 


State Department of Education, Capitol Building, Charleston, West Virginia, | 


for further details concerning this program. 
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